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Wilmington: its Ancient Priory, 
Church, and ‘‘ Long-Man.” 


HERE is an abiding aroma of antiquity about the Southdown 
Country which, if so be that the destructive or disfiguring 


hand of man can be averted, cannot but increase with the 

flight of “Time that antiquates antiquity itself.” For 
among the South Downs are dotted little villages and hamlets, remote 
from railways, and so far off the beaten track that literally there is 
no highway through them, and the village street wanders hillwards, 
and, like Elijah’s servant, “ goeth no whither,” shading off into mere 
cart and sheep tracks on the green gradients of the Downs. Such 
a one is the village of Wilmington, which lies along a declivity 
descending northwards from the hills towards the more level tract 
of country extending between Lewes and the Pevensey levels. On 
the highest part of this sloping land, shadowed by the Downs and 
embowered in trees, stands the little village church and the remains 
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of the ancient priory. Beyond these the street lapses into lanes and 
paths, which lead up into the heart of the hills. One of these tracks, 
possibly, was that “grene strete” to which a long bygone vicar of 
the parish referred in his will, made in 1550, wherein he gave “to 
mendyng the hyeway betwixt the church of Wilmington and the 
grene street xls.” 

The “hyeway ” of Wilmington is bordered by cottages sufficiently 
substantial and not devoid of a certain picturesque variety. Long 
may this remain so; for, alas! the tendency nowadays is for a 
pretentious and ugly uniformity to usurp, with slate and stucco, 


the place of the more humble and rural qualities of old red brick 
and mellow weather-tiling, post-and-panel work, and thatch. Not 
that Wilmington itself is in any danger of damage or decay, much 
of it being built with stone, the local builders, for the last three 
hundred years and more, having had at their disposal the dissolved 
priory as a stone quarry. Hence, as we wander up the village street, 
we see here a grinning gargoyle face or quoin of massive stone, there 
a piece of ancient walling incorporated bodily into some more modern 
fabric, and everywhere appear, utilised afresh, stones bearing the 
marks of Norman tools; while some such even lie incongruously 
by the wayside. 
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Many as are these ancient remains, many more, no doubt, are 
as yet hidden underground, waiting to reward research. Chance 
has disclosed not a few antiquities at different times. In 1861 
numbers of bronze celts—those implements which were used before 
the discovery of iron—together with fragments of a sun-baked 
urn, were unearthed. On other occasions, brass Roman coins and 
“rose nobles” of Edward III. came once more into the light of 
day. More modern relics are to be seen in two cannon balls 
which top the gate-posts of a cottage garden—possibly mementos 
of the Civil War. Yet history does not connect Wilmington with 
any stirring event or episode of war. We only read that its 
priory once afforded entertainment to Eleanor, daughter of King 
John, and wife of the great Simon of Leicester, who lodged here 
the night before the fatal fight of Evesham. Nor can we expect 
a strange, eventful history from such secluded spots as are these 
Southdown villages. Only the chance which connected them with 
some great abbey, priory, or religious foundation served to save 
them from oblivion. Thus has it been with Wilmington. 

Granted, soon after the Conquest, by Robert, Earl of Mortain, 
to that Norman abbey of St. Mary Grestein, which his father had 
founded, Wilmington became the seat of a colony of foreign monks. 
As early as the days of Domesday’s compilation Mother Church 
appears to have absorbed the acres and the aptitudes of Wilming- 
ton, for that Liber Censualis tells us that “the Church of Battle 
has 6 rods of land there and 6 villeins with 4 ploughs and wood 
for 2 hogs”; while the Abbot of Grestein held 6 hides, in which 
“there is land for 9 ploughs . . . in demesne are 3 ploughs 
and 16 villeins and 10 bordars with 6 ploughs. There are 3 serfs.” 

Neither church nor priory is mentioned, although the former was 
doubtless in existence, for its fabric shows many features of quite 
early Norman origin. The priory is of somewhat later date, and it 
is not known whether it was the erection of that Abbot of Grestein 
upon whom Earl Robert bestowed Wilmington, or of his successor. 
However this may be, the beginning of the twelfth century must 
have seen Wilmington already become a cell to the mother church 
of Grestein, its priory built, endowed with broad acres and peculiar 
privileges, and the seat of a colony of Benedictine monks. Thence- 
forth, for more than three hundred years, the abbots of this foreign 
house continued to enjoy no small profit from their inheritance in 
the fair land of England—an inheritance wider than Wilmington, 
including, as it did, lands in Willingdon and Westham, and the 
manors of Firle and of Beddingham (“the dwelling of the sons of 
Beada”), once the possession of King Alfred. 
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Nor were our priors and monks without possessions and privileges. 
They had “free warren,” or right of chase, over their own manor 
and those of neighbouring Jevington and Alfriston; while from 
the River Cuckmere hard by and from their own fish-ponds they 
could obtain abundance of fish. Their barns and storehouses, too, 
were erected on no exiguous estimate, if we may judge from the 
size of the great barn still in use on the farm and if we err not 
in attributing it to their foundation; for in length it measures 
205 feet and in breadth 85 feet. Under their successors it may 
have become one of those tithe barns which were formerly to be 
found in so many villages. In the tithe barn at Helton, Cambridge- 


shire, was a stone seat at one end to which the elders of the com- 
munity were wont to resort as to a council chamber. In one at 
Bromsgrove the great Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance as an 
actress. 

But to come back to our well-endowed Benedictines. In the time 
of Edward I. the return to a writ of military service credits the 
“Prior of Wolmington” with twenty librates of land “et amplius,” 
or more than 1,040 acres. He had, too, “in proprios usus,” the 
churches of Wilmington, East Dean, and Westham. But the things 
of this world are transitory, and the prior and monks were destined 
to disestablishment and disendowment after no very long enjoyment 
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of their possessions, for, after suffering a temporary confiscation at 
the hands of the second and third Edwards, the priory was finally 
annexed by Henry IV. when warring with France. By Henry V. 
license was given to the Dean and Chapter of Chichester to purchase 
the priory, then valued at 240 marks; and with them it remained 
until Queen Elizabeth bestowed it upon Sir Richard Sackville, frcm 
whose descendants it ultimately passed into the Compton and 
Cavendish families. 

How little did Earl Robert, “a man of crass and dull intellect ” 
(as William of Malmesbury calls him), albeit the lord of 800 manors, 
foresee the fate of this, his gift to his father’s church; how little 
did the proud abbot who raised his priory in this pleasant land 
dream that it was destined to become the heritage of heretics? 

To-day the little that remains of this ancient building has 
resolved itself into a farmhouse. Such parts of it as have escaped 
the destructive agencies of man and time are of various periods, 
ranging from the Norman to the Tudor styles. Of the former, the 
crypt preserves the oldest and the best-conditioned example. It is 
25 feet square, and is divided into four equal parts by four semi- 
circular arches, which spring from a low, hexagonal central 
pier, arid have their terminations in the walls. Each of these ccm- 
partments is crossed by two semi-circular groins, which intersect 
diagonally. Those which arise from the corners of the cellar spring 
from semi-cylindrical piers having capitals with plain, round mouldings, 
and they terminate in the central pier. The other four groins are 
without either piers or corbels, being inserted into the walls. On 
the floor above, one of the rooms is conjectured to have been the 
chapel, and Horsfield, in his Hzstory of Sussex, states that its 
“Gothic windows” had only recently been removed. 

What is now the scullery of the farmhouse has evidently been 
very much altered from its original state and function. In its 
north-west corner ,may be seen a circular capital- with torus 
mouldings, the whole of its sub-structure, whether a cylindrical pier 
standing separate or engaged, being cut away. In the wall east 
of this projects part of a polygonal pier, in its whole length, having 
a capital of Early English character. The faces of this pier are 
hollowed or concave on section, as in the piers of the neighbouring 
church of Alfriston. In the south-west corner of the farmhouse is 
another room having ancient features. It has a stone roof with 
chamfered groins which spring from corbel heads of human form, 
rather naturalesque than grotesque in design, with another stony 
face looking down from their intersection. This room is said to have 
been the entrance hall. Its massive walls, five feet in thickness, 
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and its solidly-constructed roof, seem well capable of supporting 
the room above, which is floored with no less substantial material 
than brick. 

The most striking feature of the priory now upstanding is the 
entrance gateway, with its polygonal flanking towers and large 
mullioned central window above the segmental-headed archway. 
All this is of comparatively late date, being evidently of the Tudor 
period. 

More than this, there is little to be said as to the original 
form of Wilmington Priory that would not be largely conjectural. 
Not only is all knowledge of its elevation wanting, but its very 
ground plan is covered over and obscured by subsequent destruction, 
radical alteration, or neglect. 

The Parish Church of Wilmington stands hard by the north 
side of the priory—an ancient, unpretentious building, with no striking 
features to arrest attention. It consists of a chancel and a nave, 
having on its north side a chapel and a porch; on its south side 
what may be either a chapel or an aisle, which has evidently under- 
gone so much alteration as to make its original form a matter of 
some uncertainty. At the west end there is a bell turret with a 
shingled spire. It contains three bells, the oldest of which is 
inscribed: “ William Hull made mee. 1677.” 

The entrance to the church is through the porch on the north 
side of the nave, a stone structure having an outer doorway of 
“restoration” Norman style, the inner doorway being of the Early 
Pointed period. Near it is the font, square in form, supported 
on a thick central column, with slender pillars at its angles. 

The chancel is lighted by six windows. At the east end is one 
of the Perpendicular period. A small Norman window, with a very 
wide splay, is seen in the north wall at its eastern end. Immediately 
under this window, in the outer wall, is an indented string course, 
which extends from near the eastern buttress towards the west, where 
it is cut into by the median buttress of the chancel wall. West of 
this Norman window is a very good specimen of those low side 
windows whose precise function is so much debated. It has an 
ogee head (above which, in the outer wall, is a stone carved with 
a rude bas-relief of the Virgin and Child), and a semi-circular inner 
arch. From the lower limit of its glazing the masonry slopes down- 
wards and inwards to a flat sill, occupying half the thickness of 
the three-foot-thick wall, and rather less than two feet above the 
ground. Between this window and the chancel arch is a high-placed, 
long, ogee-headed window having a similar sill. 
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In the south chancel wall are two very dissimilar windows, the 
most easternly-placed being Norman, like its opposite neighbour. 
The other window, to the west, is a very ugly, two-light Perpen- 
dicular insertion. On the outside of this wall the indented string 
course has disappeared, save from near the sill of the little Norman 
window. 

The chancel arch is of Early English character, each pier being 
composed of three slender engaged columns. The rood beam still 
remains, and the rood screen was in existence in 1794, but has now 
disappeared, together with all traces of stairway or loft. On either 
side of the chancel are the remains of that somewhat unusual 
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structure, the bench-table, or low stone seat, which extended around 
ancient chancels. At the south-east of the nave is the pulpit, of 
old carved oak, in the Elizabethan style. An Early English plainly- 
chamfered arch leads from the nave into the north chapel, the north 
wall of which has a window with a semi-circular head. It is glazed 
with coloured glass, having a figure of St. Peter (to whom, in con- 
junction with St. Mary, the church is dedicated) in the centre, 
surrounded by a border of butterflies and bees, and is apparently 
eighteenth century work. 

The nave, which, together with the chancel, has an old open- 
timbered roof, is lighted by Perpendicular windows in the North 
and South walls; in the West by a two-light window of apparently 
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Decorated period, but its head has evidently been lowered and 
otherwise altered. The so-called south chapel is divided from the 
nave by two bays of Early English arches and sub-arches, with 
chamfered edges, which arise from a central cylindrical pier, the 
east and west piers being semi-octagonal, engaged to the walls. 
The two windows in the South wall of this chapel or aisle are 
Early English lancets, with broad splays, and sills about nine inches 
below the lower limit of the glazing. The east wall is pierced by 
a long Early English lancet. 

In the west wall is a pointed arch, now blocked, having within 
it a pedimented monument of Jacobean design, which, by its heraldry 
—for the inscription has disappeared—must be assigned to that 
once-important family of Culpeper, several members of ‘which are 
said to have been buried in this church. From an early period the 
Culpepers occupied no small or undistinguished place in this county, 
and in the seventeenth century Philipott, Somerset Herald, speaks 
of no less than twelve knights and baronets of that race as being 
alive at one time. To-day it is as “extinct as a fire among thorns,” 
its very name being forgotten, or preserved, perchance, from oblivion 
only by the title-page of the Herbal (a copy of which, curiously 
enough, I have seen in a Wilmington cottage), or by its casual 
occurrence on a sepulchral slab. This slab, which bears the date 
1694, lies in the floor of the South aisle, near the monument afore- 
said, and is inscribed to the memory of “ John honey Esq. : 
married only to Anne daughter of Sr Thomas Culpepyr Kt. of 
Folkington.” This Sir Thomas was probably the “ nephew Culpeper 
of Ffokington” to whom Thomas Culpeper, of Wilmington, in his 
will, dated 1602, left “a ringe of gold, value £3 6s. 8d, with this 
posey to be graven at the outside of the ringe, round about the 
knob, viz., ‘Non te deservi sed presto.’ ” 

The family of Honey was also one which had some long con- 
nection with Wilmington. A certain John Honye was a legatee under 
the will of Henry Marshall, “prest, vicar of Wilmyngton,” before 
referred to, whereby he benefitted to the extent of “xx4” This 
chapel—which I prefer to regard rather as an aisle—although now 
under one roof with the nave, originally had a separate roof of its 
own, if we may so conclude from the survival of the corbel stones 
which once apparently supported‘ the wall-piece timbers or the tie 
beams. Looked at altogether, it is evident that this chapel or aisle 
has undergone considerable alterations from its original state. At 
one time, no doubt, the arch in the west wall which now contains 
the Jacobean monument was patent, and served either as a doorway 
or as a pierced internal buttress, as in the neighbouring church of 
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Jevington, where an arch extends across the aisle between its wall 
and the central pier of the nave arcade. In that case, probably 
this aisle extended the whole length of the church; possibly, too, 
the monks’ cloisters entered it at right angles at the south-west ; 
for there is a certain suggestive similarity between the piers of 
this aisle and the remains of like structures in what is now the 
scullery of the priory farmhouse. 

In the churchyard, on the North side of the church, stands a 
magnificent yew tree, which for size and.age is second to few, for 
picturesqueness, to none, in the county. At a casual, middle-distance 
view it has the appearance of being two trees, but on closer inspection 
it is seen that about two feet from the ground its trunk divides into 


twin trunks. Near the ground this yew measures 23 feet in circum- 
ference ; at its origin each twin trunk is 15 feet round. From the 
force of the prevailing south-west winds, which hereabouts blow 
for five days out of seven, its branches towards that quarter are 
bare, and bend over towards the north-east, their picturesque 
curves standing out clear, though commingled, against the deep 
green mass of foliage. Who shall say how old this tree may be? 
Possibly it is older than the church itself; for some writers have 
conjectured that as it is an established fact that from early times 
yew boughs were used to decorate the churches at the great feasts, 
so it may have come about that the first builders of the churches 
may have sought to raise them near some already well-grown yews, 
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in order that they might have ready to their hands trees sufficiently 
advanced in growth to afford a supply of evergreen for holy uses 
—trees, too, which would be both consecrated and protected by the 
sacred enclosure of the churchyard. 

In addition to its ancient church, its venerable yew, and the 
ruins of its priory, Wilmington prides itself upon the peculiar 
possession of its “long man.” This is a figure cut in outline on 
the steep green hillside which backs the village, a human form of 
ample area and ambiguous antiquity. In each hand he grasps a 
staff and his steps are turned towards the rising sun. Hence, some 
have imagined him to represent a pilgrim. A drawing in the 
Burrell MSS. gives him a rake in the right hand and a scythe in 
the left, and fills in, too, such details (which he now lacks) as eyes, 
and nose, and mouth. Considerable is the difference of opinion 
as to the origin and age of this telic of old times. Lower, in his 
History of Sussex, follows Horsfield, who attributed it to the 
“idleness of the lazy monks” of the priory hard by. On the other 
hand, a more learned writer, Dr. Phené, considered it a Druidic relic, 
having its origin in one of those gigantic figures of wicker-work 
which Czsar describes as having been filled with human_ beings, 
and which, “ being set on fire, the men perish, enveloped in flames.” 
Evidently it is more probable that such figures were enclosed areas 
of ground, walled with wattles, rather than those fearful and won- 
derful erect figures depicted in the history books of our childhaod, 
which, obviously, when set fire to, must immediately have collapsed 
and most of the victims enabled to escape. On the other hand, in 
support of Lower’s and Horsfield’s opinion, it is noteworthy that 
the similar figure at Cerne-Abbas, in Dorset, is close to the site of 
a former monastery of Benedictines. Nor does the fact that these 
figures are unclothed necessarily negative their construction by “ lazy 
monks.” Indeed, our Wilmington giant may possibly be a monkish 
representation of Adam (to whom, indeed, the rake and scythe of 
the drawing in the Burrell MSS. would be peculiarly appropriate), 
for it was an accepted belief in medieval days that the parent of 
the human race was of gigantic stature. We do not read, however, 
that he was credited with such an altitude as the 180 feet of the 
Cerne-Abbas giant, or the even greater stature of 230 feet, which 
is the height of the “long man” of Wilmington. 

But we must leave this question for future explorations to decide 
upon, and now bring to an end our inadequate account of beautiful 


and interesting Wilmington. 
W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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The Sampler: its Development and 


Decay. 


LL. samplers have a certain well-defined interest attached to 
them as relics of a branch of feminine industry which has 
been practically extinguished by the sewing machine and 
the education code combined; but the most attractive, 

whether regarded from an antiquarian or an artistic point of view, 
are those long, narrow, elaborately-wrought specimens produced 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. That samplers 
existed in the sixteenth century, allusions in literature prove; but 
no dated one of that period is known. An _ indirect result 
of the Exhibition of Samplers and Embroidered Pictures, held at 
the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, in the Spring of 1900, was the 
bringing to light of many interesting old samplers, but not one 
among them bore an earlier date than 1648, and, strangely enough, 
two dated this identical year were ‘shown at the Exhibition, while 
a third is in my collection. I possess, however, a sampler of coarse, 
brownish linen canvas, with curious detached patterns worked in 
silks and gold thread on it, that certainly impresses one with the 
idea that it may be truthfully assigned to the end of the sixteenth 
century, if not earlier. This sampler, which bears the shield of 
the Chichester family, and the initials “ M. C.,” was, indeed, illus- 
trated as an Elizabethan example in Mr. Marcus B. Hinsh’s Samplers 
and Tapestry Embroideries, but the fact remains that it is not 
actually dated. 

The earliest samplers we know of were obviously intended to 
serve as pattern-rolls pure and simple. They are generally long, 
narrow strips of linen, fine or coarse, on which the designs are 
arranged in horizontal bands, and a great variety of stitches is intro- 
duced, the lower end of the strip being often devoted to beautiful 
patterns of cut and drawn work and lace, of which, indeed, some 
samplers are entirely composed. The lettering, which is so important 
a feature in more modern samplers, is restricted in these older ones 
to a single insignificant alphabet, and even this is not inevitable. 
There is no enclosing border; indeed, there is rarely space for it. 
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Fig. 1.—Sampier dated 1661. 


a seventeenth century sampler 
seldom measuring more than 
seven or eight inches in width, 
although its length may amount 
to as much as a yard. To 
this rule, there are, however, 
exceptions, a few of the early 
lace samplers being very small 
squares. 

In some specimens the pat- 
terns do not all face the same 
way, but starting from the centre 
are worked towards each end 
a plan adopted by the em- 
broideress of the beautiful sam- 
pler shown in fig. 1. This 
sampler is dated 1661, and 
bears a strong resemblance to 
the one dated 1660, which was 
described by the late Miss 
Florence Peacock in her article 
on “Samplers” in vol. iv. of 
The Reliquary (page 181). The 
sampler illustrated heré measures 
28 ins. in length by 7 ins. in 
width, and, although there is 
less extremely fine work in it 
than is displayed by some of 
its contemporaries, the patterns 
are bold and effective, and the 
colouring, which is _ perfectly 
fresh, is exceptionally _ rich. 
The designs include the curious 
and interesting one represent- 
ing grotesque, dwarfish figures 
holding some _ unrecognisable 
objects in their hands, which, 
together with the pattern of 
peculiar curved forms and 
conventional flowers above it, 
is found on the majority of 
seventeenth century samplers. 
The origin and symbolism of 
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these designs have caused some discussion and speculation, as 
they are met with in no contemporary English embroidery. 
Recently, however, I obtained some fragments of Italian towels 
or table-covers of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, the borders of which are worked in red silk with 
patterns that markedly resemble the mysterious bands on our English 
samplers, a similarity illustrated here by fig. 2, reproduced from the 
Italian towel, and fig. 3, which shows a section of the sampler 
illustrated in fig. 1. This resemblance, which is too decided to 
be merely coincidental, leads me to believe that the English sampler 


Fig. 3.—-Section of Sampler dated 1661 (Fig. 1), showing pattern resembling those 
of Italian Towel-border (Fig. 2). 


had an Italian origin—a theory which seems to be supported by 
the lace and cut work so frequently introduced in it, as lace samplers 
were certainly in use in Italy at a very early period. A fine example 
of a rather late cut work sampler is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; it is signed “ Elizabeth Mackett,” and dated 1696. 

The long samplers were not intended to be framed as wall 
ornaments, but were kept for reference purposes alone. A few still 
remain mounted on vellum cylinders or, as in the case of the 
sampler shown in fig. 4, on a little roller made of hay wrapped 
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round with tough paper. 
This sampler measures 
2 ft. 10 ins. long by 10} ins. 
broad, and is dated 1694. 
It was purchased in Here- 
fordshire, but the florid 
letters and the scattered 
arrangement of the pat- 
terns suggest a northern 
origin, such ornamental 
alphabets and bold de- 
tached conventional designs 
being all but invariably 
found on Scottish samplers. 
The emblem of the Key 
and the sacred monograms 
further suggest that it 
was worked by a Roman 
Catholic. The Key is 
introduced in the designs 
of the majority of Con- 
tinental samplers, old and 
modern, and I have also 
noticed it in those worked 
in Ireland. 

Fig. 5 represents a 
sampler signed “ Elizabeth 
Adm” (sc), but lacking a 
date. Its style, however, 
indicates that it was worked 
some time during the last 
twenty years of the seven- 
teenth century. Many of 
the well-known patterns— 
the acorn, Indian pink, and 
bird and pine-apple among 
them—appear in it, and 
they are worked chiefly in 
satin and “bird’s eye,” or 
eyelet stitches, a small 
band of drawn work 
finishing off the lower end. 
The ground is a rather Fig. 4.—Sampler dated 1694. 
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Fig. 5.—Undated Sampler (late seventeenth century). 


loosely-woven 
brownish linen, and 
the silks are soft 
and only slightly 
twisted, their pre- 
dominating colours 
being green and 
pink. The sampler 
measures 20 ins. by 
8 ins. 

It will be noticed 
that none of these 
five samplers have 
any verse or in- 
scription on them 
beyond alphabets, 
and initials or 
names of the 
worker. The 
fashion of embroid- 
ering moral aphor- 
isms, verses and 
texts on samplers 
did not “come in” 
until quite the end 
of the seventeenth 
century, the earliest 
inscription of any 
length being on 
a sampler dated 
1686, in the col- 
lection of the late 
Mr. Andrew Tuer. 
This particular 
inscription appears 
on several early 
samplers in my 
own collection. 
It is, of course, 
a well-known old 
book rhyme. 
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One version is as follows :— 
* Look well to that thou takest in hand, 
For Larning is better then House or Land; 
When Land is gone and Money is spent, 
Then Larning is most excellent.” 
A curious verse on a sampler worked by Sarah Shepard, 1703, 
runs thus :— 
“The Loss of a Child is much, but 
The Loss of a Husband is more; 
And the Loss of Christ is such 
As no Man can Restore.” 
Later on sampler verses of an extremely didactic type became 
popular, and of these the following are typical examples :— 
* Religion and Duty happy I am taught, 
And Needlework to this Perfection brought ; 
To read the Scriptures and my Neighbours love, 
In hopes to gain those heavenly joys above. 
Elizabeth Bensley, 1799.” 
** Pray let the Needle claim some little share, 
With shades of silk to copy Nature fair, 
That the young Fair one may her Sampler make 
A Pleasing picture for her Parents’ Sake. 
Sarah Bush, aged 11, 1791.” 
“‘ Better by far for me, 
Than all the Simpster’s art, 
That God’s Commandments be 
Embroider’d on my Heart. 
Mary Cole, 1759.” 
“To your Instructor’s rules attend, 
And every moment strive to mend; 
With care obey your Parents’ laws, 
Such Children merit great Applause ; 
Knowledge and Virtue when combin'’d 
Give Lustre to the Female mind. 
Harriot Chaston, aged 10, 1824.” 


At the time Harriot Chaston’s sampler was worked, however, 
verses of this type were being superseded by lengthy excerpts from 
the Bible or entire hymns, many samplers consisting of nothing 
more than half-a-dozen verses of a hymn enclosed by an insignificant 
border. 

The last sampler illustrated (fig. 6) is of a scarce kind. One 
of the same type, dated two years earlier, was lent by Mrs. Longman 
to the Sampler Exhibition. That depicted here is in my possession, 
and I have-not so far heard of a third. The ground is the yellowish 
linen that first came into vogue for samplers about 1700, and the 
exquisitely fine stitchery is executed entirely with white thread. Some 
parts of the open patterns are drawn-work, ze, only a portion of 
the threads of the linen is removed, the remainder serving as a 


3 
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basis for the lace stitches, but in most places the linen is cut com- 
pletely away, and the round or square holes so formed filled up 
with the fine, close needle lace, known as “hollie” or “holy” point, 
which was so much used to ornament christening caps of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The tiny hollie-point rounds in 
this sampler are almost exactly reproduced in the crowns of some 


Fig. 6.—Sampler of lace and drawn-work. Dated 1728. 


caps in my collection. The sampler, which is one of the earliest 
to display an encircling border, has “ Vrsula Slade, 1728,” worked 
—also in lace stitches—-in one of the squares at the right-hand 
side. Three crowns and the letters “S. T. M.” appear above the 
name and date, but the meaning of these is not altogether obvious. 
The sampler measures 84 ins. by 8} ins. only, so it-is easy 
to realize how fine the work is. 
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As has been stated in the descriptions, all the samplers illustrated 
are worked on linen. The woollen “tammy,” or sampler cloth, was 
not used before 1730 or thereabouts, and had it never been intro- 
duced the world would have been the richer by a good many 
samplers, for the woollen stuff not only fell a prey to moths, but 
soiled quickly, and shrunk and puckered when any attempt was 
made at cleaning or washing. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, soon after the introduction of this wool “tammy,” the 
sampler began to develop its pictorial side. It became shorter and 
wider, the bands of boldly-drawn decorative patterns worked in 
various fine stitches were replaced by repeated alphabets, numerals, 
and verses, enframed by a commonplace border, done, for the most 
part, in the quickly-executed cross-stitch. By-and-by, houses and 
gardens, queer representations of Adam and Eve in Paradise, the 
Spies returning from the Promised Land, and Solomon’s Temple, 
appeared in the design, any odd spaces being filled up with flower- 
pots, ships, wind-mills, strange birds and beasts, hearts, crowns, 
and, in many cases, the initials of the various members of the worker’s 
family. By the opening of the nineteenth century the sampler had 
lost nearly every trace of its original form; it was no longer the 
useful and valuable substitute for the printed pattern book, 
but a mere schoolgirl’s show-piece to hang in the best parlour. 
Samplers were occasionally worked as souvenirs of particular events, 
as well as in memory of departed relatives and as tokens of affection. 
I have in my possession samplers worked “In Memory of a Beloved 
Sister” and “In Memory of a Parent,” the designs of each including, 
besides a long set of lugubrious verses, funereal urns,.and cherubs 
with crowns. A sampler dated 1793 bears the inscription: “ Remem- 
ber the Giver. Elizabeth Villers, Coventry, To her Aunt”; while 
one singular example displays the multiplication table worked in 
black silk, with this legend below :— 


‘*Be Humble, Learn thyself to Scan ; 
Know Pride was never made for Man. 


Mary Hutton, Kincardine, July 11, 1822. 
Scotland hails with Joy the Visit of her Sovereign.’ 
The connection between the multiplication table and George IV. is 
not exactly apparent! 

Many samplers of the early days of the nineteenth century are 
mere lists of names, with dates of birth, and sometimes of death, 
but these, save to the workers’ descendants, are not interesting. 
Much more so are the various kinds of very small and otherwise 
uncommon samplers, for the making of which there seems to have 
been a fancy between the years 1790 and 1810 or thereabouts. 
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Tiny samplers were worked to serve as watch-papers or for mounting 
as pocket pin-cushions, or needle-books, and many of the usual 
rectangular shape were extraordinarily small. Three in my own 
collection measure respectively 3 ins. by 2} ins. ; 4 ins. by 3% ins.; 
and 4 ins. by 3} ins. The last, although the largest of the three, 
is the most remarkable, owing to the amount of work introduced 
in it. 

I have one sampler of the fanciful type alluded to above, which 
is in the shape of a “housewife” or “tidy,” ze, a long, narrow 
strip of linen bound with ribbon, and supplied with pockets for 
cotton, needles, etc. It is covered with the familiar devices—human 
figures, houses, ships, birds, beasts, and flowers—and has the name 
of the worker and the date (“Mary Ann Crake, 1801”) at the 
lower end; while at the back is this much mis-spelt inscription : 
“Mary Ann Crake is my name, and in my youth i work the same, 
and by my work you may plany se wot care my mother take of me.” 

Samplers continued to be worked until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was past, but these comparatively modern ones are 
beneath contempt in all respects. They are coarse and crude of 
colouring, and their patterns—-what there is of them—are hope- 
lessly inartistic and clumsy. Of late some attempt has been made 
to revive the working of fine samplers, but in spite of encourage- 
ment by prizes, the result does not appear to be very promising. 


R. E. HEAD. 
Note.—Since writing the foregoing article I have obtained a 


small lace-work sampler, dated 1643, that is, five years earlier than 
any specimen previously known.—R. E. H. 
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Swanscombe and Stone: some 
Archeological Memoranda. 


HE northern part of Kent near the banks of the River 

Thames has many features which deserve notice, but beauty 

of scenery can scarcely be reckoned among them. A 

regiment of chimney shafts, extending for some miles along 
the water side, tends to impart to the atmosphere a misty and 
mournful appearance, somewhat depressing to those who are familiar 
with the luxuriant trees and rich pastures of the neighbouring Darenth 
Valley. The factories, too, have had the natural effect of attracting 
around them a population equally remarkable for its rapid increase 
and obvious abstention from the use of soap and water. 

One would naturally expect to find in a neighbourhood so much 
given up to commercial pursuits few, if any, traces of ancient 
buildings; but this, as far as the country about Dartford and 
Gravesend is concerned, is certainly not the case. Notwithstanding 
the changes which have taken place in consequence of digging for 
chalk on a very large scale, and providing habitations for many 
workmen, it is remarkable to find so much of old-world interest still 
remaining, and in these notes it is proposed to draw attention to 
some of the chief of them. 

One compensating advantage which has resulted from chalk 
digging is the discovery of many palzolithic implements in the 
drift-gravel, particularly in the neighbourhood of Swanscombe and 
Greenhithe. The gravel forms an upper “terrace” in the Thames 
Valley, ranging from go to 100 feet above the level of the river, 
and perhaps from 10 to 15 feet in thickness. In order to obtain 
the underlying chalk without any admixture of gravel, it is neces- 
sary to cut the latter back and remove it. In the process of doing 
this during many years past a very large number of palzolithic 
implements. and flakes have been discovered. In the year 1888, 
however, there were found in the gravel, at a depth of about eight 
feet from the surface, some human remains, which have been con- 
sidered by some to be the bones of a man who lived in the Palzolithic 
Age. 
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The skull and other bones, which were called, in reference to 
the place of discovery, the “Galley Hill Skeleton,” were made the 
subject of a learned communication to the Geological Society: by 
Mr. E. T. Newton, F.R.S. Unfortunately, this paper was not read 

until 1895, and 
although there 
does not seem to 
be any particular 
reason why the re- 
mains should not 
have been those 
of a_ Paleolithic 
man, the evidence 
was by no means 
conclusively 
against the theory 


held by some that 
Fig. 1.—- Paleolithic implement, Swanscombe, Kent. they belonged to 
(Actual size 5 ins. by 3% ins.) to an interment 
of a later period. 
Of the true Pleistocene age of these high-level gravels there is 
no doubt, and the large numbers of flint implements found in them 
afford incontestible proof of the presence : 
of man in the watershed of the Thames 
at or before the period of their deposition ; 
but it must be admitted that without 
clear evidence showing that the gravel 
above the bones was undisturbed, the 
chances seem in favour of the theory 
that it was a subsequent burial. 
So numerous are the Palzolithic 
implements in the gravel that the work- 
men regularly put them by in order 
to sell to collectors who visit the pits. 
Without the assistance of the workmen, 
however, it is not difficult to find a 
good many flakes and occasionally a 
few implements. Upon a recent visit 
the writer discovered about twenty 
specimens in the gravel pits, and two Fig. 2.— Pointed end of a Palzolithic 


‘ ji weapon, Swanscombe, Kent. 
which he acquired by purchase are (Actual size, 41% ins. by 24% ins.) 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, LI. 505, &c. Dr. Munro, Prehistoric 
Problems, 1897, pp. 141-150. 
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represented in the accompanying photographs. Of these, per- 
haps the chopper-like tool (fig. 1) is the more interesting. It is 
roughly ovoid in outline; the side shown in the photograph is 
convex, and the other side is concave. The cutting or chopping 
edge has been produced by a larger number of blows than one 
often finds, and these have been administered in such a way on 
each side as to produce a series of serrations, some of which remain 
in a fairly complete condition. The implement is so shaped as to fit 
the hand exactly. Some of the ridges on the convex face have 
been subjected to a slight amount of drift wear, but the concave 
side bears no such traces. It is clear that the implement has lain 


Fig. 3.—Stone Church, near Dartford, Kent. View from the South. 


at the bottom of the flood of water which brought along the finer 
gravel, and so produced the abrasion on the convex side. The flint 
bears a superficial colouring of a rich ochreous-yellow tint. 

The other flint (fig. 2) of which a photograph is given is only a 
portion of an implement of a much less rare type. It is the pointed 
end of a well-made almond-shaped implement. The complete thing 
was perhaps about twice the length of the part which remains, and 
must have been an ugly weapon for fighting purposes in the hand 
of a strong man. 

The recent fracture which has broken the implement is not much 
to be regretted, because it shows the character of the flint within 
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—always an important point and worthy of notice. In this case we 
find that the flint has undergone considerable structural alteration. 
The toughness of the flint has gone, and the stone possesses so 
many rudimentary cracks that it would not be difficult to develop 
them and break the implement into pieces with the fingers. Pro- 
bably the implement was broken as we now see it by a fall out of 
the side of the gravel bed. If any doubt arose as to the genuineness 
of these implements it would be at once dispelled by the structural 
alteration of the flint. It would be impossible to make anything 
like an implement out of such decayed material, and equally impos- 
sible to simulate this unquestionable work of great age. 

Within a quarter of a mile of Greenhithe Railway Station, from 
which the gravel beds may be conveniently approached, is Stone 


Fig. 4.—Arcading ‘in Chancel, Stone Church. 


Church (fig. 3), unquestionably one of the finest parish churches in 
Kent, which is saying a good deal of a county which is famous for its 
fine old churches. No one who possesses in the smallest degree the 
power of appreciating beautiful architecture can enter this church 
without being impressed with its beautiful proportions ‘and graceful 
ornament. 

The situation has been well chosen, but unfortunately even the 
immediate surroundings have been somewhat mutilated by the 
ubiquitous chalk-pits. The church stands upon a small hill over- 
looking a fine piece of the Thames Valley. Perhaps it is from this 
circumstance that it has received its popular sobriquet, “ The Lantern 
of Kent.” Reginald Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, mentions 
it, and explains that it is so called because it is as light (in weight, 
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and not in brightness) at night as at noonday. The great height 
of the chancel roof, considerably above that of the nave roof, is 
one of the most striking of its external peculiarities. Another is 
a beautiful north doorway, richly carved with what seems to be 
a mixture of Norman and Early English ornament. Opinions vary 
as to the reason of this mixture of forms, some antiquaries holding 
that it is an example of survival, others that at least some of the 
stones of which the ornamental part of the doorway consists have 


Fig. 5.—Swanscombe Church, Kent. View from the West. 


been brought from an early building and incorporated with the 
Early English work. The interior of the church is lofty and well 
lighted, and many of the architectural features, particularly the 
arcading in the chancel (fig. 4), the slender shafts, and the windows 
are unusually fine. Unfortunately it is not possible by means of 
photography to give anything like an adequate idea of these features, 
but the reader may be referred to the excellent paper on the subject 
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contributed by Mr. G. E. Street, F.S.A, to the third volume of 
Archeologia Cantiana. Mr. Street places the date of the work 
between the years 1251 and 1274. He says:—“ For a village church 
its character is unusually sumptuous and ornate; and perhaps there 
is no example of any First-pointed building in England in which 
the grace and delicacy which characterize the style have been car- 
ried to greater perfection. It is impossible, indeed, to speak too 
highly of the workmanship or of the design of every part, and close 


Fig. 6.—Double-splayed Saxon Window, Swanscombe Church. 


as is its similarity in many points to our glorious abbey at West- 
minster, it is a remarkable fact that in care and beauty of workman- 
ship the little village church is undoubtedly superior to the minster.” ! 

Swanscombe Church (fig. 5), which lies about two miles to the east 
of Stone, is for another reason one of Kent’s celebrated churches. In 
the tower is an excellent example of a double-splayed Saxon window 


' Archeoiogia Cantiana, /11., 112. 





‘ 
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constructed of Roman bonding tiles (fig. 6). Probably these were 
derived from some ruined Roman building, just as those at Darenth 
were procured from the Roman villa there. 

Swanscombe is deservedly regarded as one of the most 
interesting spots in Kent. It is connected very closely with the 
story of the freedom and the peculiar privileges of the men of 
Kent, and was the scene of one of the most remarkable events 
which ever happened in the kingdom. Here it was that the men of 
Kent, under the leadership of Archbishop Stigand, met the Norman 
Conqueror, demanding the continuation of their ancient rights as 
the price of their submission to his rule. The story is so well told 
by Lambard in his Perambulation of Kent that we cannot do better 
than quote his words :— 

“ But Stigande, the Archebishop of Canterbury, and Egelsine, the 
Abbat of saint Augustine’s perceaving the daiiger, assembled the 
countrie men together, and laide before them the intollerable pride 
of the Normanes that invaded them, and their own miserable con- 
dition, if they should yelde unto them. By whiche meanes, they 
so enraged the coimon people, that they ran forthwith to weapon, 
and meeting at Swanscombe, elected the Archbishop and the Abbat 
for their captaines. This done, eache man gotte him a greene boughe 
in his hand, and bare it over his head, in such sort as when the 
Duke approached, he was muche amased therewith, thinking at the 
first, that it had been some miraculous wood, that moved towards 
him: But they as soone as he came within hearing, cast away their 
boughes from them, and at the sound of a trumpet bewraied their 
weapons, and withall dispatched towards him a messenger, which 
spake unto him in this manner: ‘The commons of Kent (most 
noble Duke) are readie to offer thee, eyther peace, or warre, at 
thine own choyse, and election: peace with their faithfull obedience, 
if thou wilt permit them to enjoy their ancient liberties: warre, 
and that most deadly, if thou deny it them’ 

“ Now when the Duke heard this, and considered that the daunger 
of deniall was great, and that the thing desired was but smal, he 
forthwith, more wisely than willingly, yealded to their request: 
And by this meane both he received Dover Castle, and the Countrie 
to obedience, and they only of all England (as shall hereafter 
appeare) obtained for ever theyr accustomed priviledges.” 

In spite of the chalk pits and the cement works in this district, 
sufficient remains of antiquity may be found to occupy the whole of 
a long summer’s day, and it would not be easy to suggest another 
locality equally near London which could furnish attractions of such 


a varied and remarkable character. 
GEORGE CLINCH. 
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Human Bone Instruments. 


T is interesting to note the uses to which animal bones are 
sometimes put after life is extinct, and more particularly 
human bones. In various parts of the world we find musical 
instruments and domestic utensils, etc.. made of human and 

other animal bones. The examples here shown come from the 


Fig. 1.—Skull Cup and thigh-bone Trumpets from Tibet. 


highlands of the Himalaya Mountains and from the deserts of 
South Africa. 

Each of the trumpets in fig. 1 is made from the thigh bone of 
a Lama (or Tibetan Buddhist priest), by boring a hole through 
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it; the mouth end is bound with brass wire, more as ornament 
than for any other purpose, while the other end has a parchment 
stretched partly over it. The other specimen is mounted with copper 
and inlaid with turquoise beads. These trumpets or horns are used 
for expelling evil spirits, for calling to prayer, and when blown 
long and loud, in order to bring rain, and for various other pur- 
poses. No matter how unsuccessfully, they are still blown by these 
religious, simple and ignorant people. The Tibetans use a top 
section of a Lama’s skull for making a drinking vessel, to serve as 
a kind of “loving cup.” The one depicted in the centre of fig. 1 
measures 7} ins. across one way by 54 ins. the other. 

The Tibetans also make their drums or rattles of two human 
skulls, fastened together, and with skin stretched over the open sur- 
faces. Two strings with knotted ends (or sometimes with small 


Fig. 2.—Tibetan Skull Drum. Fig. 3.—Brass Drum. 


pieces of lead bound round with cloth) are used as strikers (see 
fig. 2). The drum is held in the right hand and shaken violently 
from right to left, and vice versa, the strikers hitting the centre of 
the parchment each time, and so causing a loud rattling noise. 
The size of the skulls across is 6§ ins. 

The two objects in figs. 3 and 4 are interesting as showing 
the survival of the old original skull form of drum. The one on 
the right (fig. 3) is made of brass, covered with a stretched skin, 
and inscribed with Tibetan characters; while that depicted in fig. 4 
is of wood, rather more conventionalized than the skull prototype, 
although the diameter is exactly the same—6i ins. Both of these 
specimens have ornamental sashes attached, made of pieces of 
coloured cloth, and decorated with cowrie shells, glass beads, and 
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tiny brass bells. These, when shaken, give out a jingle, and together 
with the beating of the drum itself make quite a weird sound. 
Necklets and rosaries are made from human skull bones in Tibet. 

Then, if we turn to the vast solitudes of barbarian Africa, we 
find some tribes ornamenting their war drums with skulls and lower 
jaws, of course taken from their slain enemies. In the example 
shown in fig. 5, the beater itself is a human shin bone, and besides 
the two human skulls it is ornamented with a string of cowrie shells 
and pieces of fibre. This specimen came from Dahomey, and was 
used at their religious war dances. 

In the next illustration (fig. 6) is shown an Ashantee war drum, 
ornamented with a number of human (nine) lower jaws. From 
the same part of the world come war horns made of elephants’ tusks, 
which are ornamented with human lower jaws fixed on with split cane. 


Fig. 4.—Tibetan Wood Drum. 


The lower jaws of sheep and goats are hung round the neck by some 
Kaffirs as charms. 

Some tobacco pipes are made from bone, the stems being fur- 
nished by the leg bones of the albatross. In New Guinea, daggers 
are made from the cassowary’s leg bone (see fig. 7). The Papuans 
also make their lime knives and cocoanut openers of bone. Bone 
spear-heads are used by the natives of Terra del Fuego. Finger 
rings in Borneo are sometimes made of bone. 

If we go back to prehistoric times, we find that the earliest form 
of whistle (found in France) is made from a small perforated bone, 
and was probably used as a whistle when hunting the lower animals. 
See also a similar bone whistle in the centre of fig. 1. This was 
dug up in the City of London. 
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The Romans had originally a flute made from the /z6za, or shin 
bone, of some sufficiently large animal. This instrument had, besides 
the mouth hole, only four finger holes. Its shape was (as in the case 
of the Tibetan drum), retained even when, at a later period, the flutes 
were constructed of other substances than bone. In ancient 
Peruvian tombs, also, there have been found flutes made of human 
bones, and with four finger holes on the upper surface, and these 
instruments appear to have been blown into at their extreme ends. 


\Fig. 5.—Dahomey War Drum, with Skulls, etc. 


The Indian tribes in Guiana also make bone flutes. The Araucanians 
of South America consider the bones of slain enemies to be especially 
appropriate for such flutes. At their war dances they sing chants 
accompanied by the mournful sounds of these horrid instruments. 
Formerly the Indians in Chili also made their flutes from the bones 
of enemies whom they had overcome, including many of the Spanish 
invaders. 

Necklaces of whale’s teeth are much valued in Fiji and Samoa by 
the natives. At one time only chiefs dared to wear them, as they were 
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considered so choice and rare. -The natural teeth were perforated 
and strung on sinnet, or cocoanut fibre. In some parts of Africa 
whales’ teeth are occasionally given by the bride to the bridegroom 
on the wedding day, which he graciously accepts, on account of 
their great value and rarity rather than from any sentimental feeling. 

The Maoris have a great predilection for neck ornaments, which 
they carve in various grotesque shapes of men and animals. They 
generally use for this purpose the greenstone, for which they have 


Fig. 6.—Ashantee War Drum, decorated with human lower jaws. 


a superstitious veneration. These ornaments, which are called “ tikis,” 
are much valued if old, and handed down from father to: son; 
they ‘are then looked upon as heirlooms. Similar neck ornaments 
are carved on a piece of human skull, and sometimes the bone of 
the whale is used. The design generally represents the squat 
human figure, very much conventionalized, or a “moko” or tattoo 
design, which is an insignia of rank among the Maoris. 
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We are told in Gibbons’ Roman Empire that on the defeat of 
the Emperor Albion’s foe, Cunimund, his skull was fashioned into 
a cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply 
with the savage custom of his country ; and that at one of his banquets 
given to the companions of his arms, after draining many capacious 
bowls of wine, he called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and 
most precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of victory was 
accepted with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard chiefs. 
“Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman conqueror; “ fill 
it to the brim; carry this goblet to the queen, and request, in my 
name, that she should rejoice with her father.” In an agony of 





Fig. 7.—Bone Daggers from New Guinea. 


grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, “ Let the will of 
my lord be obeyed!” and, touching it with her lips, pronounced a 
silent imprecation that the insult should be washed away in the 
blood of Albion. Shortly after she had him assassinated. 

Pliny and other ancient writers state that the same practice was 
common among the Scythian tribes. The Vikings also did the same. 
A survival of this ancient and horrid practice we find in the New 
World, with the North American Indians, who regarded the scalps 
of their enemies as trophies of valour. And now, if we turn to 
modern times in Africa, we find that the Boers in 1881 mounted 
the skulls of British soldiers (many with bullet holes in them) on 


. ¢ 
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stands, as ornaments for their farmhouse sideboards, and they are 
regarded as valued heirlooms by the savage doppers. 

Space will not permit of my explaining all the uses to which 
bones have been put in prehistoric and medieval times, but I 
may mention a few. Bone skates were used in Sweden during the 
Viking period as early as the eighth century, and are still used in 
that country, and also in Iceland; several have been found along 
our East Coast. Some weavers still use a rubbing bone for smoothing 
the fabric as it comes over the roller. Early dice were made of 
bone. Daggers, spear heads, and arrow points were made of bone. 
Draughtsmen and chessmen were also made of bone. Needles, 
piercers, hair-pins, ear-pricks, were all made of the same material. 
Marrow and apple scoops were also made from bones; and various 
other useful things. 

The objects illustrated above will be found in the Horniman 
Museum at Forest Hill. 

RICHARD QUICK, Curator. 
IQOI. 
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The Penmanship of a Book-keeper, 
Temp. Henry VIII. 
[= fac-similes of ornate book-keeping now presented are 


selected from a well-preserved “ledger” kept during the 

building of Sandgate Castle, Kent, in the years 1539 and 

1540. The castle or fort was one of several hastily erected 
by Henry VIII. for defence of the coast when invasion was threatened 
by the temporarily allied sovereigns, Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many (Charles I, King of Spain), and Francis I, King of France. 
Fortunately the attack was not made, owing to the failure of 
co-operation between the rival sovereigns, and Sandgate Castle was 
never called on to repel invasion. 

But not with such historical matters have we to do at present, 
nor is it proposed to comment on the valuable insight afforded by this 
ledger into the means employed for the building of the castle, the 
nature, source, and cost of materials and labour, nor even to remark 
on the method of book-keeping in Tudor times, that being made 
sufficiently evident by the fac-simzle pages. Elsewhere I have given 
a digest of the accounts,t and would now merely call attention to 
the admirable penmanship of the ledger by producing a very few 
examples from the 640 pages contained in its two folio volumes, 
now with the Harleian MSS. (Nos. 1,647 and 1,651) at the British 
Museum. Possibly this example of ornate book-keeping is not 
unique, but at least it will come freshly to some readers of The 
Religuary, who will, I trust, agree with me in thinking it a pity 
that such pretty work should lie unnoticed on the shelves of the 
great depository. 

The character used in the ledger is easily read after a little 
practice, nor is the ciphering difficult to master by anyone whom 
it may sufficiently interest. English spelling in 1540 had not reached 
its present definite and restricted form; in that respect liberty has 
been lost to us, but at least we have gained in numerical expression, 
and have greatly advanced on the cumbrous Tudor method, although 





{. ce ee 
* Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xx., page 228. 
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anticipating the still greater advantage which awaits the adoption of 
the decimal system. The decorative skill bestowed on the initial 
letters is charming, and doubtless in its time relieved the tedium of 
book-keeping ; but times are changed, and although the art of 
engrossing still survives, its use by the modern book-keeper would 
scarcely be deemed convenient! 


THE FAC-SIMILES. 


No. 1.—The title page of the first month’s accounts. The initials 
are especially handsome. 

Nos. 2 and 3.—Other examples or ornate initials, viz., those of the 
title pages of the sixth and seventh pay. The ledger—in two 
volumes—contains nineteen “books” or “ pays,” each of these re- 
presenting the payments of four weeks. The time occupied in 
building the castle was eighteen calendar months, but as payment 
was made every four weeks, there were nineteen “ pays.” 

The upper initial contains the name of the draughtsman, Thomas 
Busshe, Clerk of the Ledger. His wages were eight pence fer diem, 
perhaps equal to seven shillings at the present time. The lower 
initial has “R.S.” on one side, and “R.K.” on the other. “R.S.” 
represents Reynold (or Reginald) Scott, of Scot’s Hall, in the parish 
of Smeeth, Kent. Sir Reginald—he was knighted soon after the 
completion of the Castle—was the head of one of the chief Kentish 
families. He held the position of Surveyor or Comptroller of the 
building, his remuneration, as seen in the final statement of the 
accounts, being a fee of £50, approximately to-day £500. He was 
Sheriff of Kent in 1541-2, and immediately after Captain of Calais. 
“R.K.” denotes Richard Keys, the Accomptant and Paymaster. He 
appears to have been a gentleman of some position, and of a family 
possessing an estate at or near Lewisham. During the building work 
his duties were doubtless arduous, for not only was he responsible for 
the accounts, but in those non-banking times had very long and 
tedious journeys to make on horseback, attended by three mounted 
servants, to procure the money for the pays from the King’s minister 
at whatever place the Court might at the time be located. Thus his 
“riding costs,” noted in his statement, include journeys to London, 
Hampton Court, Farnham, and even as far as Grafton Royal in 
Northamptonshire ; these expeditions, with delays at Court, having 
extended from twelve to twenty-four days. Mr. Keys’ own remunera- 
tion was for 552 days at the rate of four shillings, which the multiple 
10 would expand to £2 of present money. On the completion of the- 
Castle he became its first Captain. 
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No. 4—Page 5 of the first volume is a good specimen of the 
penmanship, having four embellished initials. At the foot are the 
signatures of the engineer, or, as he is generally termed, “ deviser,” 
Stephen de Hashenperg; after his name he generally added “ ic.” 
for iconomus (manager). Being a German, he is often mentioned 
in the accounts as “the Alman.” His remuneration was four shillings 
a day. The accounts are also signed by the local authorities, the 
Mayor and two Jurats of Folkestone, the warden or master mason, 
the chief carpenter, the clerk of the call, and the clerk of the check. 

To facilitate the reading of this and the two following pages of 
the ledger they are faced by their rendering in modern type; the old 
spelling, however, is retained. 

No. 5. Page 8 verso of same volume is much less embellished than 
that last noticed, though it is made interesting by the introduction 
into the initial of a woman’s head tired in the fashion of the time. 
The signatures are repeated on this and every page. 

No. 6.—This is the final page of the ledger, and is reproduced not 
so much as an example of penmanship as of a Tudor monetary state- 
ment. The ciphering, as before observed, is very cumbrous, and 
to show this I have inserted in a parallel column the sums in 
modern figures. As an example of the cumbrous system I would draw 


xx 


attention to the thirteenth sum, ccc jy vi li xs 1xd Ob 9", which 
literally reads thus: three hundred four score eight pounds, ten 
shillings, nine pence, half-penny, farthing, and is now expressed as 
£388 10s. gd. At the foot of the page is the signature of Sir 
Walter Mildmay. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and was Master of the Court of Augmentation 


when he passed these accounts as “ auditor.” 
W. L. RUTTON. 
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* Fac-simile No. 1. 


; € f the Fonery '‘Cafteld af 


Your Sondaye Gots 


The above in modern type: “The buyldyng of the Kynges Castell of 
Sangate.” ‘From Sondaye the xxx™ daye of Marche unto Sonday the 
xxvii™ day of Apryle by the space of one monethe.” 

On the reverse side of this page is written: “ Anno 30° & 31° Regni 
Regis Henrici Octavi.” 


B regret the necessary reduction of the fac-similes, especially that of No. 6, the 
summary of the account. The above initial T is scarcely more than half size. 
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Fac-similes Nos. 2 and 3. 
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Fac-simile No. 4. 
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CARPYNTERS workyng not onely 

upon makyng of whelebarows, handbarows, bossis, 
hoddis, and morter tubbis, But allso helvyng of 
mattoxis, pyke axis, and skapelyng hammers, w™ 
other necessaris to the foresaid Artyficers pertaynyng. 


p. die vuj* Rycharde Smythe xix Dayes x1y* viny* 


“a See Johnson xx Dayes x‘ 
p. die v) Wyllm. Browne vi) Dayes uy* vy" 
(Theses Browne vuy Dayes 111° 


Sm. xxx* 1-“ 


SAWYERS workyng as well in 
_ Sawyng and cuttyng of Bordes to make whelebarows, 
hoddis, bossis, and morter tubbis, As also cuttyng 
of plankes for the stayes goyng up to the Castell wallis. 
, Phomas Ambrose v Dayes 
es John Paris v Dayes 


Thomas Water for xx° bord . 
XxX 


George Lesden ) sawyng at x1y* 


Stephanus de Hashenperg, ic. Be me Willm. Bakar, mayer. 


Be me Robt. Lynsted, warden. John Pallmer, carpent. 

Be me Edmnd. Inmyth, jurat. John Lambert, clarke 
of the check. 

Be me Thomas Medley, jurat. 

Thomas Warren, clarke of the call. 


Sm, xxv* 


Sm. pagin.——lv* 1)* 
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Fac-simile No. 5. 
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EMPCOS. [Empcions or Purchases. ] 
To Rychard Malynson of Canttrbury. for viij Baskettes 
of hym bowght and occupyed in carryng of lyme “| 
ij" the pece, Sum 


1° vury* 





To John Morton of Asheforde for vj schodd mg 
w" stele, and two Skopettes, at vj’ the pece of the) ny* m)* 
shovylles, And at 1‘ the pece the skopettes | 


Scholvys of hym bought and occupyed by the laborers 
at iiij’ the pece, Sum : 


vuy° 


To Roberd Wylkyns of London for ij dosyn =| 





To the same Roberd Wylkyns for a dosen of stelyd) 4 
Spadys at vj* the pece, Sum ) 





bought and occupyed in carryng of wat" to make 


To the said Roberd for a dosen of paylys of ate! 
mortar w™ at uj‘ the pece, Sum 





hym bought and occupyed in carryng of Chawke unto 
the lyme kylles at i) the pece 


To the said Roberd for a dosen and halff of Tayys | 





Item for two dosen of Baskettes of hym bowght and 
occupyed in baryng of small stonys and lyme at xvj*; ij* vin* 
the dosen, Sum 





Itth for my) of iiij peny naylys of hym bowght and 
spent in makyng of barrowis, bossis, and mort" tubbys j 
at 1° vj) the m. Sum 





Item for a bundell of stele of hym bowght ony 
spent in hardnyng of hammers to breeke stone w";} my 
at my* the bundell 


Be me Willm. Bakar, mayer 
Stephanus de Hashenperg, ic. [iconomus]. 


Be me Robt. Lynsted, warden. John Pallmer, carpent” 

Be me Edmnd Inmyth, jurat. Jhn. Lambert, clarke 
of the check. 

Be me Thomas Medley, jurat 

Thoms. Warren, clarke of the call. 


Smh. pagin. xlv* vi’. 


/ 
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Fac-simile No. 6. 
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THE CHARGE OF RYCHARDE KEYS ) veccixvit) li 
PAYMASTER OF THE CASTELL OF SANDGATE. | [£5368] 
Modern Form} Contra quo 

F Y 5 oe ab 
}—Cxxx vuy* x* gq" 130 8 10} 
1j—cccx]y li xij s my d ob q" 341 14 32 
njy—ainyix li x1) s ny d ob 409 12 
mj—anyxlviy li ny s ob q* 448 
v—an)l li vy s x d ob q" 450 
vj —mylxix li xix s ob d q" 469 
vij—ccclx li xv s m1) d 360 
vujy—chix li xj) s vu) d 159 
The hole pay-}} 1x—Ilvy li xxi d 57 

. ml 

x—xy) li xv) d 16 4 | vinyxiy li ny s xy d dd q" 
xj—iuypix li vuny s v) d 89 [45412 3 29) 
Whereof defalke x1 li vi s for the 
Ryding Costes of the said Accomp- 
tant allowed in diverse pcularities 
xin)—Dvij li 4) $n) d q" 507 2 34 | in the booke of pcelles bycause 
xv—Dxvuy li vuyd ob 518 84 | the same ys allowed after in a 
XVj—111)xx1j li xy s mj d ob q" 422 4? | speciall It" &c. 

xx ml 
xvij—cinyjv) li vd q" 186 o 5%] Q. Rem. vecclxxy li xv s 1) d dd q" 
XV1iJ—111jxv) li xix s xj d ob q" 96 19 119 [£5371 15 24] 
x1x—cxv}j li 1xs xd ob 117 9 104 


mente of the 1) 


bookes ——___I]}x4cexliy li ny s v d ob q" 242 


xiij—cce my vuy li x six d ob q"| 388 








The Fee of Rycharde Keys, Accomptant beinge pay- yDxliy i an dd q" 
master &c. from the xxx" daye of Marche Anno xxx™ cx li vuy s. (£5543 19s. 23d.] 
unto the seconde daye of October Anno xxxij** by the [L110 8s] 
space of Dhy [552] dayes bothe dayes included at 


mys the daye 





The expenses of the same Rycharde ryding. &c. vu) 
severall tymes taking for every tyme so ryding xviy° vy) li xvys 
fees of the pay- | as in the lyke cases ys allowed unto Anthony [46 16s. } 
Aucher paymaster of the worke of Dovor &c. 


The necessarye 


master,comptroller 
The Fee of S' Reynolde Scott Knight 

& others. Comptroller of the sayd worke from the vi" daye 

of December Anno xxx" unto the said seconde daye 
of October Anno xxx by the space of ccc [£50] 
dayes inclusive after the rate of mys yd the daye 


lili 














The Fee of Thomas Roffe, Auditor. cs [100s] 
‘ 


d r 
And so he ys in supplusage—clxxv li xixs 1) dd q’ p. p. WALTERUM 
[£175 19s. 23d.] MILDEMAIE, Auditorem. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





THE OLD CRANE AT ANDERNACH. 


Ir was in 1554! that Adolph, Archbishop of Cologne, authorised the 
building of the crane at Andernach, which still forms a picturesque 
feature of a town once of far greater importance. A crane capable of 


Old Crane at Andernach. 


lifting heavy weights was a great necessity, for Andernach was a place 
of commercial importance. It still continues to ship the lava mill-stones 
of Niedermendig, and this crane is used to the present day for hoisting 





* In the town archives are the following documents : 
Erzb. Adolf v. Kéln gestattet der Stadt Andernach die Erbanung eines Haus 
krahnen am Rhein. Popplesdorf, 1554 am 15 Aug. , 


Revers der Stadt Andernach wegen des ihr von Erzb. Adolf von Kéln vierliehenen 
nenen Hanskrakinen, 1554. 
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them into ships. It has the same movements as our steam cranes, 
but its mechanism and motive power are very different. A vertical beam 
turns on a pivot, and at right angles is the thick arm of a lever, against 
which the workmen push when it is necessary to turn the great exterior 
arm. Raised pieces of wood are fixed to the floor to give the men’s 
feet a hold. For lifting the weight, two giant tread-wheels are provided, 
inside which men are employed. As they walk, their own weight sets 
the machinery in motion, and for lifting very heavy loads, four men, two 
in each wheel, are needed. 

The mechanism is like that used to draw water from the well at 
Carisbrooke Castle, but in this latter case a donkey is employed. Modern 
mechanism is so far superior to that of ancient times that our knowledge 
of the latter is now largely gained from illustrations. Such remnants of old 
machinery as remain are interesting, and it is worthy of note that in 
this building it is not merely the practical which is considered, but the 
architectural also, a notable feature being the effective band of foliated 


arches which surrounds it. 
ARTHUR WATSON. 


ON SOME LATE CELTIC FIBULZ IN THE GUILDHALL 
MUSEUM, LONDON. 


In the July number of The Reliquary, Mr. J. Romilly Allen has drawn 
attention, in a paper-on “Romang-British Fibule showing Late Celtic 
Influence,” to the lack of classification of the different kinds of fibule of 
that period according to their shapes, by curators of public museums in 
this country. 

During the time I was employed in arranging and cataloguing the 
Guildhall Museum, the Corporation of London had the good fortune to 
secure a large collection of Roman and other antiquities, which included 
several bronze fibule found during excavations in the Minories, Token- 
house Yard, and the Albert Dock. An examination of these fibule led 
me to attempt some kind of classification, with the result that an 
interesting series may be seen in the Museum, showing obvious traces 
of Late Celtic influence, if not actually belonging to that period. 

Mr. Romilly Allen has so clearly explained the evolution and charac- 
teristics of this early type of fibule that it is unnecessary for me to do 
more than briefly describe the five examples I have chosen to illustrate 
the Guildhall series. 

The chief peculiarity of these early London fibule is that they are 
all made in one piece of metal, unlike the “Roman provincial” fibule, 
which, as Mr. Arthur J. Evans has pointed out, are constructed in two 
pieces, the pin and spring being distinct from the bow, which is provided 
with a hook to catch and keep in place the spiral spring. 
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The fibula shown on fig. 1 is made of a bright golden alloy, the 
tail end being flattened and bent back in an S-shaped curve upon the 
bow, to which it is affixed by a small collar, formed by hammering 
out the extremity of the tail. This specimen represents a type inter- 
mediate between the simpler safety-pin class (an imperfect example of which 
is exhibited on the same tablet in the Museum) and the fibule shown on 
figs. 2 and 3, where the collar and recurved projection, which was originally 
designed to prevent the retroflected end slipping upon the bow, survive 
as mere decorative items. The specimen shown on fig. 3, which is 
delicately patinated, has a solid pin plate, and is probably of a later 
date than that shown on fig. 2, the open-work pin plate of which bears 











Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
Late Celtic Fibule in the Guildhall Museum. 


a striking resemblance to that of an early Pannonian brooch figured by 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans (Arch@ologia, vol. lv., p. 183). 

Examples of these fibula have been found on the sites of Celtic 
settlements in France and Bohemia, the Lake Dwellings of Mceringen 
and Estavayer, and the “island stronghold” of La Téne. A fibula of 
this type was found in the Late Celtic urn-field of Aylesford, which, 
from the accompanying relics, Mr. Evans considers to belong to the early 
part of the first century B.c. 

An iron fibula of the same character from Bohuslin, in Sweden, is 
engraved by Montelius (Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times, p. 93). 
It is attributed to the first part of the early Iron Age of that country, 
which dated from 4bout the fifth century B.c. to the Christian era. 
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The two fibule shown on figs. 4 and 5 appear to be of somewhat 
later date than the foregoing. ‘They are both made of a single piece 
of wire hammered out to form a flat bow, and the pin plates are solid. 
In one specimen (fig. 4) a slight attempt at decoration, in the form 
of a line of indentations along each edge of the bow, has been made. 
Fibule of this class occurred at La Téne, and are figured by Munro 
(Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 547), who cites Vouga as describing this 
form as the Hallstatt type, probably of older date than most objects 
found at La Téne. The bronze of fig. 4 is a bright golden colour, that 
of fig. 5 a redder hue, 
more resembling copper. 
A fibula of this kind 
was found with others at 
Springhead, Kent, in com- 
pany with a Gaulish coin 
and Roman coins dating 
from Augustus to Gratian." 
Another from the Roman 
Villa at Hartlip, in the 
same county, was associa- 
ted with other antiquities, 
including an iron knife, 
the form of which closely 
resembles those of the ? 
Bronze Age found on the Fig. 4 Fig. 5. 

: ‘ Late Celtic Fibulz in the Guildhall Museum. 
sites of Lake Dwellings, 
and Roman coins ranging from Claudius to Honorius.? 

I may remark, en passant, that several iron knives of the type above 
mentioned are in the Guildhall Museum, and I have no hesitation in 
assigning them to the Late Celtic period. 

Several of these early fibule were discovered by the late General 
Pitt-Rivers during his excavations on the sites of Romano-British villages 
in Cranbourne Chase, near Rushmore, and are figured and described 
in his monumental work on the subject. 














ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED INSCRIBED STONE IN 
CORNWALL. 


WHILE in Cornwall last September I visited Cardynham, a village situated 
about four miles north-east of Bodmin, and was surprised to find in the 
churchyard a tall granite shaft with a cross of the same material stuck 
on top of it. On nearing this curious erection I immediately recognised 





* C. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol i., p. 110, ef seg. 
? C. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii., p. 1, et seq. 
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the two stones. The shaft is mentioned in my book! on p. 226, and 
the cross is illustrated on pp. 173 and 354. 

In describing this abnormal monument it will be best to deal with 
the two parts composing it separately. . 
































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Inscribed Stone at Cardynham. Cross at Cardynham. 

For very many years the shaft leaned against the outside of the 
churchyard wall, near the south-east corner, with its narrow end resting 
in the roadway, and the wider end against the wall. It has been worked 
to a taper, and its dimensions are: length, 10 ft. 7 ins.; width, at the 





* os G. Langdon’s pla Cornish Crosses. 
5 
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bottom, 1 ft. 8 ins., and at the top, 1 ft. 2 ins. ; thickness, at the bottom, 
1 ft. 6 ins., and at the top, 1 ft. 1 in. 

On examination I at once noticed that it was an inscribed stone, 
though only the letters “OR” and perhaps the remains of an “A,” 
are now discernible on the north side. To discover a stone dressed in 
any way, and yet having debased Latin capitals incised upon it (similar to 
those found on the rude pillar stones), was in itself most remarkable, 
and requires explanation. My theory in regard to it is that it was 
originally a rude, inscribed pillar stone, which being required for some 
other purpose, was roughly dressed to the required shape, and brought 
to the churchyard, there, perhaps, to be transformed into an ornamental 
shaft, as in the case of a cross in Sancreed Churchyard. This idea was 
apparently abandoned, and it may possibly have been an ultimate intention 
to use it as building material in the church, for, as we shall presently 
see, it was not an uncommon practice to build such monumental stones 
into the church walls, either as ordinary building stones, or for 
some specific purpose, such as a lintel, which was the case with the 
interlaced shaft at St. Just-in-Penwith. 

We now come to the little cross cemented on to the top of the 
shaft. This cross, as well as a fine interlaced shaft and head of another 
monument, were at one time all built into the east wall of the chancel.} 
In 1872 the chancel was re-built, and the little cross was placed in the 
churchyard, near the south-west corner of the church, while the two 
parts forming its companions in the wall were cemented together and 
put up opposite the south porch, both monuments in good positions. 

There has always been great difficulty in deciding for what 
purpose most of the Cornish crosses were erected, but in this particular 
instance the width of the lower portion or shaft indicated that it was a 
grave-stone. Judge, then, of my disgust on finding that this little unique 
specimen had been taken up, and its especial feature, the wide shaft, 
trimmed down to fit the top of the inscribed shaft! Nor is this all. 
The inscribed shaft has been sunk about 4 ft. in the ground, thus losing 
a, considerable amount of its height, and in addition a large portion of 
the top on the west side has been splayed off to the thickness of the 
cross shaft, and a precious incongruous-looking combination they make. 

Fig. 2 shows the erection as it now stands, viewed from the west 
side; the dotted lines indicate the large amount demolished from the 
cross during the process of “trimming.” Enquiries on the spot elicited 
the facts that this operation was performed in November, 1896, and 
that the Rector at the time, who was responsible for it, has since died. 
Under these circumstances, severe criticism would be out of place; 
at the same time, archeologists have a perfect right to protest strongly 
against this sort of thing, and it will be easily understood that my whole 





* Old Cornish Crosses, p. 354- 
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object in making these facts public is in the hope that, if possible, it 
may deter others from like acts, as well as to show that our Early 
Christian monuments are relics to be jealously guarded, and not utilised 
as ornaments for rockeries, etc. A. G. Lanopon, F.S.A. 
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SILVER-GILT BAND OF A MAZER BOWL FROM 
MINEHEAD. 


Tue history, so far as it is known, of the object here illustrated 
is as follows. Some time during the first half of the last cen- 
tury it was found by the late Mr. Frederick White in a farmhouse 
near Minehead in use as the stand for a hot flat iron, and was 
promptly secured by him for his collection of antiquities. When 
Mr. White died in 1853 it was specially bequeathed to his 
nephew, Mr. H. H. White, who in his turn left it his son, Mr. 
J. Eales-White. On his decease it passed into the possession of 
his widow, to whom we are indebted for being allowed to place 
2 it before the readers of The Reliquary. 
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(Drawn specially for The Religuary by Worthington G. Smit 
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Fig. 2.—Inscription on Band of Mazer Bowl from Minehead. 
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Fig. 1.—Silver Gilt Band of Mazer Bowl from Minehead, Somerset. 
(Scale % linear.) 
(Drawn specially for The Religuary by Worthington G. Smith.) 


The original owner, Mr. F. White, lived at Taunton, but 
spent a considerable portion of his time at Minehead. He was 
a keen antiquary, and with his extensive knowledge and fine 
opportunities—before the days of the ubiqutious dealer—he was 
able to accumulate a valuable collection of things relating to 
his favourite hobby. 

A tradition has been handed down with the band of the 
mazer bowl, that it formerly belonged to the now extinct corpora- 
tion of Minehead, but on what grounds it is difficult to say. 


mia 
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It may perhaps be as well to remind our readers that a mazer is a 
special kind of shallow drinking bowl which was in use from about the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The word mazer is derived from 
the Middle High German mase, a spot, having reference to the spotted 
markings of the maple wood out of which the bowls were made. There 
are something like fifty examples known, the best of which are illustrated 
in Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s admirable monograph on the subject.! 

The only essential part of the mazer is the wooden bowl, but the 
more costly specimens had in addition the following parts of silver, viz. 
(1) the band or mounting round the upper rim; (2) the print, a circular 
medallion attached to the bottom of the bowl; (3) the foot, or feet; 
and (4) the cover. 

















15 lnche- . Hen rlheghes 





Fig. 3.—Mazer Bowl at Clynnog Fawr. 
(Drawn by Harold Hughes, A.R.1.B.A.) 

The only part of the Minehead mazer now remaining is the band. 
This is 44 ins. in diameter, and 1} ins. deep. It has ornamental 
mouldings round the top and bottom and the following inscription in 
late Lombardic capitals: “ SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA IHC.” 

The inscriptions on mazers are sometimes in Latin, as in the present 
instance, and sometimes in old English, as in the following :— 

“In the name of the trinitie 
fille the kup and drinke to me.” 
The inscriptions and the designs on the prints are mostly of a religious 
character. 


* “On English medizval drinking bowls called Mazers” in the Archaologia, vol. L, 
(1887), p. 129. 
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Mazers generally formed part of the plate belonging to monastic, 
collegiate, and municipal bodies, and were used for drinking on ceremonial 
occasions. 

The example illustrated on fig. 3, which is at Clynnog Fawr, Car- 
narvonshire, shows the general appearance of a mazer bowl when complete. 

The block has been kindly lent by the Cambrian Archeological 
Association (see Archeologia Cambrensis, 5th ser., vol. xii., p. 144). 


INSCRIBED TABLET AT KING'S BROMPTON FARM. 


Tue above farm is situated about one mile north-east of Brompton Regis, 
Somerset. It is extremely difficult of approach, there being no road to 
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Inscribed Tablet at King’s Brompton Farm, Somerset. 
/ (Scale } linear.) 
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it, but only road tracks across fields; ten fields having to be traversed 
from a road on one side, and eight from that on the other. 

The stone here illustrated is of the ordinary tablet form, having a 
curious moulding round it which projects beyond the face of the inscribed 
portion, and the letters are formed by a V-shaped incision. It was 
formerly built into the wall over the front entrance of the original farm- 
house, which at that time belonged to the Gardner family. In 1867 
the old house was pulled down on account of its being in such a bad 
state of repair, and its oak staircase and panelling burnt. 

The present farmhouse formed a part of the outhouses belonging to 
the farm, and it was considered more economical to convert a part of 
these into a new farmhouse than to repair the old one. 

Mr. John Rudd, the present tenant, rescued the stone from the hands 
of the masons, who were going to throw it away, and had it built in over 
the front entrance, in a position similar to that which it previously occupied. 

Of the stone itself, little need be said, beyond perhaps calling attention 
to the modesty of its quaint legend, its pretty combination of letters, and 
its capital I’s dotted and D’s placed backwards. The “anp” in the 
seventh line is somewhat original, and the abbreviation of the word 
“pomINI” will be noticed. 

Above this stone is the fragment of another, with similar but smaller 
letters, also built in by Mr. Rudd at the same time as the other, but 
unfortunately only a few of them are now distinguishable. 

Mr. Rudd is to be congratulated on the rescue and preservation of 
these stones, which, but for his intervention, would have disappeared 
for ever. A. G. Lanopon, F.S.A. 
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“An ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINS OF A ROMAN VILLA DISCOVERED AT 
BRISLINGTON, BRIsTOL, DECEMBER, 1899,” by W. R. Barker (Bristol: 
W. E. Hemmons), is a brochure issued by the City Museum of Bristol, 
containing a full account of the villa and the antiquities found in it, 
illustrated by plans and coloured plates. The villa was brought to light 
during the construction of the drainage trenches for a new building estate 
near Bristol, and it is fortunate that such able local antiquaries as Mr. 
A. E. Hudd and Mr. H. C. M. Hirst were soon on the spot to record 
the nature and extent of the finds. The hypocausts, tessellated pavements, 
etc., are of the usual Romano-British type. The Bristol Museum and 
the Chairman of its Committee, Mr. R. Barker, are to be congratulated 
on the production of this extremely interesting little pamphlet. How long 
shall we have to wait before some other more wealthy museums we could 
mention go and do likewise? 
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“EaRty RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.” By J. ALFRED 
Gorcn, F.S.A. (B. T. Batsford).—Notwithstanding all that has of late 
been issued on Renaissance architecture in England, there was ample 
room for this delightful volume. Hitherto the earlier history of the 
Renaissance among us has been most hastily slurred over, or attention 
has only been directed to its more heroic achievements; but in these 
pages is to be found an historical and descriptive account of the Tudor- 
Elizabethan periods, between the years 1500 and 1625. The gradual 
introduction of foreign forms in the ornamental parts of architectural work 
is carefully set forth, and the development of the house-plan from Gothic 
times to the end of the reign of James I. is clearly told and illustrated 
by examples of successive changes and styles of treatment on both a 
large and small scale. 

Of all English counties, there are but few about which so much has 
been printed as Derbyshire, so far, at least, as regards her romantic 
beauty and natural scenery. Such well-known places as Haddon Hall, 
Chatsworth, Hardwick, and Wingfield Manor have also had their mono- 
graphs, and have been more or less adequately illustrated; but the 
little-known and more out-of-the-way halls or humbler manor houses have, 
for the most part, escaped attention. In the less striking, but always 
interesting, examples of the building efforts of the average country squire 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Derbyshire abounds. It is 
pleasant, then, to note that Mr. Gotch has discovered that this beautiful 
shire contains other examples of his special period in addition to the 
charming and varied, but almost hackneyed, Haddon; places, too, that 
can be visited and enjoyed without the greasy picnic papers and inane 
chatter of the holiday-making excursionists, or the foolish, absolutely 
baseless talk as to imaginary elopements of the mercenary guide. Bolsover 
Castle and Barlborough Hall were by no means unknown to certain 
architectural students or Derbyshire residents; but in this volume they: 
for the first time achieve the prominence they merit. Barlborough, a 
house on a small scale, built in 1583-4, is a very different type to the 
general run of Elizabethan houses. It is built round a very small court, 
which is now filled with a modern staircase. The windows all look out 
in the open country.. The kitchen and offices are in the basement, whilst 
the hall is on the principal floor, which is approached from the exterior 
by a long flight of steps. Such a design was suitable for a confined site, 
but was very seldom adopted for houses of the better class in England. 
Mr. Gotch gives a plan of the principal floor, as well as a good illustration 
of the entrance front, the distinguishing feature of which is the carrying 
up of the bay windows as turrets. There is also a plate of the remarkable 
chimney piece, the upper part of which gives the owner's history. He 
was Francis Rodes, a lawyer of repute, who afterwards became a Justice 
of the Common Pleas. His arms and those of his two wives are pour- 
trayed on a large scale. The upper cornice is supported by two caryatides 
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instead of columns, one of whom represents Justice, in allusion to the 
ealling of the master. Bolsover Castle possesses some of the most 
striking examples of chimney-pieces to be found anywhere in England. 
Two of the more important (one of which has been fairly often imitated) 
are given on a plate, whilst there is a text illustration of a charming 
example of one of the series of small ones that are ingeniously fitted into 
the corners of some of the rooms. A ground plan is supplied of the 
house built on the site of the ancient keep in 1613, as well as a front 
view of this curious square block. “The house itself,’ as Mr. Gotch 
truly says, “is full of interest.” 

Highlow Hall, near Hathersage, one of the several residences in that 
district of the prolific family of the Eyres, is another old Derbyshire 


Gateway of Old Hall at Highlow, Derbyshire. 
(Block lent by the Publisher.) 


n 
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dwelling of multifarious interest. Mr. Gotch gives a good view of a 
somewhat exceptional gateway and a portion of the house (see illus- 
tration). Another little-known and _ really noteworthy Derbyshire 
example is Eyam Hall. Mr. Gotch’s camera has secured a striking 
view, on the same plate with Highlow, of the terrace steps and two 
lower ranges of mullioned windows (see illustration on next page). There 
is no doubt whatever that the usually assigned date of this hall is wrong ; 
it clearly belongs to quite the beginning and not to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. A small plan of the lay-out of the fore-court of Eyam 
Hall is given; it is entered from the road through a pillared gateway by 
a short flight of semi-circular steps. 
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Excellent as all this is, it has the effect on a Derbyshire .man of 
making him long for more; and the index is consulted and the pages 
turned over in the hope of finding illustrations and descriptions of the 
gateway of Bradshaw Hall, the remnants of Hazelbadge Hall, and many 
another Derbyshire example. But their absence cannot fairly be used 
as a term of reproach; for this is the most generously illustrated 
architectural volume of merit, at a modest price, that has ever been issued 
by an English publisher. No matter with what part of England the 
reasonable reader may be specially connected, disappointment with this 
work is an impossibility. It is brightened with eighty-seven collotype and 
other plates, and with two hundred and thirty illustrations in the text. 





Terrace Steps of Old Hall at Eyam, Derbyshire. 
(Block lent by the Publisher.) 


A particularly satisfactory feature of this work is its catholicity in 
embracing everything that bears on the architecture of the special period. 
There is no attempt to confine either letterpress or pictures to great and 
striking examples. It is far more interesting to find that the architectural 
revival of classical feeling was so definitely felt all over England, though 
so distant from direct Italian influence, that it can be readily traced in 
rural homesteads and street houses, in market crosses and town halls, 
in almshouses and schools, in wayside inns and village crosses, and in 
the fittings and monuments of churches. 

“In some districts,” says Mr. Gotch, “the local material was chiefly 
employed, and all through the small towns and villages of Somerset, 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, and Northamptonshire, charming 
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little examples, such as the Swan Inn at Lechlade, may be found here 
and there. The idea is of the simplest—a door in the middle, with a 
bay window on each side, crowned with a gable. But the disposition of 
the small windows, the treatment of the door, and the change from the 
canted side of the bay to the square base of the gable afforded oppor- 
tunities for variety and ‘for careful treatment sufficient to render these 
minor examples well worth attention.” 


Old Cottage at Steventon, Berks. 
(Block lent by the Publisher.) 

Among the humbler class of illustrations, in addition to the inn at 
Lechlade, may be mentioned the village cross at Brigstock, and the 
school at Burton Latimer, together with the humblest, but not the least 
effective, of them all, a cottage at Steventon, Berkshire (see illustration). 
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An entirely original and valuable chapter is that which deals with 
John Thorpe’s drawings as illustrating English house planning of the 
sixteenth century. No fewer than four plates and nineteen text illustrations 
are given from that remarkable collection of architectural drawings in the 
Soane Museum. 

The study of this book, and particularly of ‘the clearly and pleasantly- 
written accounts of the origin and development of the English house, and 
of the use of its component parts, can scarcely fail to further enlighten 
those ‘who regard themselves as well versed in such subjects; whilst to 
readers who may have hitherto cared only for pre-Reformation churches, 
medizval castles, or monastic ruins, new fields of intellectual interest will 
be opened that cannot fail to brighten the monotony of the smallest 
county town or the dullest country district. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. B. T. Batsford for the loan of the three blocks by which 
this review is illustrated. 

J. Cuarves Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

“TRANSACTIONS OF THE SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Society.” Second series, vol. xii., part 2.—This issue is con- 
fined to documentary archeology. An account of the “Early History of 
the Foxe Family,” by Mr. Henry T. Weyman, is concluded. The will of 
Ralph Bostock, 1533, is edited by Mr. William Phillips; a few old deeds 
relative to property in Shrewsbury, extending from 1429 to 1662, are 
given in abstract: The abstracts of the grants and charters contained 
in the now lost chartulary of Wombridge Priory, made by the late Mr. 
George Morris, which have been running through several volumes of the 
transactions, are finished. By far the most valuable feature of this 
issue is the transcription and editing, by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, of 
seven thirteenth century rolls of the Merchant Gild of Shrewsbury. The 
lists of designations and of trades and occupations are most interesting, 
and of much worth to philologists. 


“AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES OF SHROPSHIRE.” By 
Rev. D. H. S. Cranace, M.A., F.S.A. (Vol. i.). (Hobson & Co., Welling- 
ton).—Eight years have gone by since Mr. Cranage began this great 
undertaking, which it is proposed to complete in two volumes. It has 
been published in parts, and the fifth part concludes the first volume. 
These five parts form a really grand volume of 500 large quarto pages 
of careful and critical text. The illustrations are from permanent plates, 
reproduced from photographs by Mr. Martin J. Harding. There are also 
a number of ground plans of the most important churches, executed by 
Mr. W. A. Webb, A.R.I.B.A. The plans are hatched after an elaborate 
plan, being divided into Saxon, Norman, Norman Late, Early English 
Early, Early English, Early English Late, Decorated Early, Decorated, 
Decorated Late, Perpendicular Early, Perpendicular, Perpendicular Late, 
1558-1700, Eighteenth Century, and Modern. It would probably, on the 
whole, have been better and less confusing had Mr. Cranage been content, 
both in plans and letterpress, to simply date by centuries. The volume 
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is divided into Hundreds ; those dealt with are the Hundreds of Brimstree, 
Munslow, Wenlock, Over, Stottesden, Purslow, and Clun. It would have 
been better in an ecclesiological work to have followed the more concen- 
trated and easier ascertained divisions of the old rural deaneries. 

In an interesting preface, Mr. Cranage, writing of the difficulty of 
keeping to the same style and plan in a work extending over many years, 
states that he is “conscious of one change in the later work,” which is 
a very welcome one, namely, “the tendency to deal more fully with the 
history of a church during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Years 
ago one was perhaps too much taken up with enthusiasm for everything 
‘Gothic,’ and was inclined to think that nothing later than the sixteenth 
century was of any account. Further study has shown the absurdity 
of this, and has intensified one’s hatred of much so-called restoration— 
a word which often means the sweeping away of everything that is not 
medizval, and the substitution of modern imitations of ‘ Gothic’ features.” 

The book is emphatically an architectural one, and professes to be 
a history of the fabrics of the churches, and not of the parishes or of 
the chief families. Although the best and most remarkable examples of 
ancient glass, monuments, old tiles, bells, communion plate, and sun-dials, 
or churchyard crosses and sun-dials, are generally mentioned, and some- 
times interestingly explained, “there is no pretence of dealing exhaustively 
with anything but the architecture.” Mr. Cranage is an acknowledged 
expert on the fabrics of our old churches, and is lecturer on architecture 
to the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge. This volume and its successor cannot fail to be keenly 
appreciated even by architectural students and ecclesiologists who may 
have no special connection with Shropshire. When completed it will be 
far the best work of its kind hitherto issued in connection with any 
particular shire. 

The antiquary might, no doubt, find several subjects on which a lance 
could be broken with Mr. Cranage in these numerous accounts, notably 
that of Tong, where several doubtful statements are put forward. But 
the book without some errors never has been, and never will be, written, 
and those that can be detected by the writer of this notice are remarkably 
few. Moreover, Tong was one of the first important churches on which 
the author dilated. His account of the interesting church of St. George, 
Clun, one of the latest written, is masterly, and is a model of what such 
an account should be. 

By the bye, it is a pleasure to note that the author uses “ St.,” the 
proper English abbreviation of “Saint,” and not the solitary letter “S.” 
The late Dean Bickersteth once characterised the reversion to the 
Latinised “S.” as “the puerile conception of the less cultured and younger 
men of the Oxford Movement.” 

The little out-of-the-way bits of information that creep in now and 
again among the architectural descriptions are charming. It is quaint, 
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for instance, to read that on the north wall of the tower of the church 
of Bishop’s Castle a faint red line can still be discerned, which is a 
trace of the game of fives played there by the parishioners after Sunday 
morning service “up to an early period of the nineteenth century.” We 
have noticed on several occasions Sunday ball playing against suitable 
church fabrics in the French Basque district. 

“Low-side windows” are bound to be discussed in such a work as 
this, for there are many in Shropshire. The opinion of anyone who has 
gone through a whole county is always well worth having. Mr. Cranage’s 
contribution to this much-vexed question is that “the idea that they had 
anything to do with lepers or the practice of confession has been given 
up by almost every antiquary. One theory is that lamps were placed 
inside them to scare away evil spirits from the churchyard. Another 
suggestion is that they were used for ringing the Sanctus bell therefrom 
at the time of Mass.” Whatever may be the true solution, the lamp 
theory is bound to follow that of the leper and confession; for the 
shutters (traces of which are found in almost all the Salop examples) 
if shut would exclude the light, and if open would cause the extinguishing 
of the light. Moreover, these low-side windows are usually so placed that 
the light so displayed would cover the smallest possible part of the 
churchyard. 

J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


“SomME RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE RELIGIOUS AND MAGICAL IDEAS OF 
MODERN SAVAGE PEOPLES AND THOSE OF THE PRE-HISTORIC NoN-CELTIC 
Races OF Europe,” by the Rev. J. DukinrieLp AstLey (Bedford Press), 
is funny without being vulgar. 


“CarDIFF REcorDs,” Vol. iii. Edited by JoHn Hopson MatTrHews 
(Henry Sotheran & Co.).—This fine volume of upwards of 600 pages is 
another proof of the public spirit of the Cardiff Corporation, and is well 
worthy of standing by the side of its two predecessors. It is a great 
drawback that the contents of the different volumes follow no chronological 
order, and seem to be issued after a chance-medley fashion. That term, 
however, does not apply in any way to the contents of the different 
sections, but merely to the sequence of the different parts. For instance, 
the opening chapter of this third volume gives “Further Charters and 
Patents,” beginning with 1205, and the next chapter is on “ Augmentation 
Proceedings” from 1540 to 1553. The eighth chapter gives a survey 
of Llystalybont of the year 1653, whilst the ninth contains some highly 
interesting records of the Cordwainers and Glovers beginning in 1323. 
A rather generous view has been taken of what comprises “Cardiff 
Records,” for the volume concludes with extracts from parish registers 
and copies of ecclesiastical memorial inscriptions. ; 

The contents of this volume are very varied, but all have some interest 
or value. The documents, taken from the Patent Rolls of Edward IL., 
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relative to the insurrection headed by Llewelyn Bren ap Rhys, supply 
useful additional material for the history of that Welsh nationai revolt. 
The extracts from local wills, 1470-1778, are as curious as such documents 
usually are, though we think it is a pity that the earlier of these wills 
were not given in extenso. Samuel Bawdrey, of St. James's, Cardiff, 
gentleman, by will of the year 1680, bequeathed “to all ye aged ffemale 
sex in the Almes house of Cardiffe, to each of them a Mourning Gowne 
and linnen Hoods, upon the account that they be ready to goe to Church 
wth my Corps when it is to be borne to the Grave.” William Lambert, 
Alderman of Cardiff, by will of 1704 left to his wife Elizabeth “ye use 
and occupacon of my Silver Tankard, Silver Caudle Cup, and three 
Silver Spoones dureing her life.” Robert Yeorath, yeoman, in 1706 left 
his sister Mary “a black Cow, her name is Blacky. Item, I gives and 
bequeath to John Rosser a Suit of Cloaths that I wear every day. Item, 
I gives and bequeath to Abigall Rosserr her Grandmother's Bed when 
she does marrie.” 

The illustrations include some excellent reproductions of charming 
views of Cardiff taken by Paul Sandby in 1775. 


“'THe TRANSACTIONS OF THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF CYMMRODORION, 
1899-1900”; “Y Cymmropor,” Vol. xiv.—These two volumes, both 
issued in 1901, give proof of the healthy vitality of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, of which Lord Tredegar is the President. A 
good portrait of the Marquis of Bute, the late President, is given as a 
frontispiece to the Zransactions. “Owain Lawgoch—Yenain de Galles,” 
by Mr. Edward Owen, of Gray’s Inn, is the most substantial contribution 
to the Zransactions ; whilst Professor J. E. Lloyd’s article on “Wales and 
the Coming of the Normans, 1039-1093,” is the most readable. There 
are a variety of useful and able papers in the last volume of the Society’s 
Magazine, the best of them being that on “English Law in Wales and 
the Marches,” by Dr. Henry Owen. It would be well if the Society agreed 
to amalgamate the two separate publications into one substantial volume. 


“TRANSACTIONS OF THE CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTIQUARIAN 
AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL Society.” Vol. i.; new series.—It is sad to open a 
new volume of the transactions of this well-established society and to 
find a new editor’s name on the title-page. The whole past history of 
this association has been so completely identified with the late Chancellor 
Ferguson that it is difficult to realise the change. However, in Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, so closely associated for many years with Professor Ruskin, 
the Chancellor has a worthy successor, and this first volume of his 
editorship shows no sign of falling away. The Bishop of Barrow-in- 
Furness gives an account of Bishop Nicolson’s diaries, with a variety 
of seventeenth century extracts. Dr. Barnes writes an original paper on 
“Roman Medicine and Roman Medical Practitioners.” Mr. Haverfield 
pens an account, well illustrated with plans, of the work of the Cumberland 
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Excavation Committee for 1900. Mr. George Watson has two good 
family papers on Gerald Lowther’s house, Penrith, and on the Nelsons 
of Penrith. The former of these papers is illustrated by a drawing of 
a 1585 parlour ceiling, “with the coats of arms restored to their proper 
blazonry.” It is much better and of less cost to abandon the use of 
gilding to represent or, or gold, in heraldic book plates. The gilding 
sooner or later tarnishes, and it generally has the effect, when bright, 
of dulling the rest of the picture. Mr. St. John Hope’s fine work on 
the Garter Stall Plates, just issued by Messrs. Constable, should be 
consulted as to the best way of reproducing old blazonry. Other family 
papers are the pedigree of Wastell, of Wastell Head, by Mr. F. M. H. 
Parker, and the Chambers of Raby Cote, by Mr. F. Grainger. Ecclesiology 
includes accounts of the churches or chapels of Ormshed, Little Strickland, 
Witherslack, Matterdale, and Swindale. The editor writes on two pre- 
Norman cross fragments and on a tumulus of Grayson-lands, Glassonby. 
Fentmere Hall is described by the late Mr. James Cropper and Mr. J. F. 
Curwen. Mr. H. S. Cowper has a valuable paper entitled “A Contrast 
in Architecture: Part I., Primitive Quadrangular Structures; Part IL., 
The Sod Hut, an Archaic Survival.” Folklore is represented by papers 
on Children’s Games and on Fairies. A few other less important and 
brief papers go to complete an unusually strong issue. 


“S. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE GILBERTINES.” By Rose 
GraHAM (Elliot Stock).—A great deal has been gathered together in this 
volume about the Gilbertines and their founder that has not hitherto 
appeared in a collective form. The writer shows considerable diligence, 
but a lack of assimilation of a somewhat crude mass of material. There 
is something fascinatingly interesting about the saintly founder of this 
remarkable religious order of both sexes, the only one of English origin. 
It may seem somewhat ungracious to a lady writer, but it is only possible 
to give very modified praise to this work, for the Gilbertines well deserve 
a more thorough and practised historian. The author has not even visited 
the sites of most of their houses, and trusts to scrappy and often erroneous 
guide-book accounts. 

Such a work, claiming on the title-page to be a history of the order, 
ought to have been of a much more exhaustive character. We have 
tested it by taking four or five of the houses at random and testing the 
information that can fairly readily be gleaned with what is set forth in 
these pages. In each case the omission of somewhat remarkable matter 
is at once apparent. Take, for instance, the Norfolk house of Shouldham. 
In 1281, Benedict, prior of Shouldham, in conjunction with several of 
his canons, was accused of assaulting one Richard Maillie at the door 
of the church of Northwold, maiming and afterwards imprisoning him, 
and subsequently with breaking open the doors of Maillie’s house at 
Stoke Ferry and carrying away his goods. In 1324, Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Roger Mortimer, was sent by the sheriff to the nuns of 
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Shouldham, 15d. weekly for her board being provided from the royal 
treasury, and a mark yearly for her clothes; at the same time her younger 
sisters, for whom 12d. a week board money was thought sufficient, were 
sent respectively to the nuns of Sempringham and Cockersand. The house, 
too, was more memorable for the number of nuns of the highest birth 
that were therein cloistered, and who brought handsome gifts to the 
convent. There is no allusion to any of these noteworthy incidents, taken 
from easily accessible sources, in Miss Graham’s book. 

There are excellent materials for a Gilbertine Monasticon. If that is 
ever compiled, a good deal of light will be thrown upon the working of 
this remarkable and but little understood order. 

“Tue Otp Lupcincs or GLiascow.” By THomas Sucton (Glasgow: 
James Hedderwick & Sons).—For the modest price of one shilling a 
really admirable book of about 100 pages, and with various good 
illustrations, has been produced by Mr. Sugton on the old domestic 
architecture of Glasgow, especially on the pre-Reformation and other ancient 
buildings, which have been destroyed during the last sixty years. It is 
well worth purchasing both by antiquaries and architects; the purchasers 
will get, as they say at sales, “extraordinary value ” for their money. 
“TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY FOR 1899.” Vol. xxii.—This is one of the best volumes that 
this well-established society has put forth, and does much credit to the 
contributors and to the Rev. C. S. Taylor, the editor. The principal 
contents are an address on “Stained and Painted Glass,” with special 
reference to Fairford, by Mr. Gardner S. Bazley; a paper on Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, and Henry of Almain, by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley ; 
notes on Eastleach Martin and Eastleach Turville, by the Rev. W. H. T. 
Wright ; notes on Chavenage and the Stephens family, by the Rev. W. H. 
Silvester Davies; a description of the heraldry of the summer meeting, 
by Mr. F. Were; a valuable paper on Pleas of the Crown at Bristol in 
1207, by the Rev. E. A. Fuller; the transcript of a series of interesting 
documents pertaining to the Cistercian monastery of St. Mary’s, 
Kingswood, by Mr. V. R. Perkins; some various incidents in Bristol 
history, by Mr. J. Latimer, the well-known analyst of that city; and a 
brief account of the Cistercian monastery of St. Mary, Hayles, and the 
excavations now in progress, by the Hon. Secretary. The last-named 
article, as well as some others, are well illustrated. This is also the case 
with the good account of the various excursions undertaken by the society 
during the year; the most noteworthy of these illustrations is that of 
the pre-Norman crucifix on the east side of the porch of Langford Church. 
It is most creditable to a society, whose annual subscription is only 
half a guinea, that it should be able to produce 327 pages of genuine 
archeology in a single year. 

“Tue History OF THE Parish oF HattsHam.” By L. F. GaLzMANN 
(Lewes: Farncombe & Co.).—The accounts of the abbey of Otham and 
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the priory of Michelham, both within the limits of the parish of Hailsham, 
are the most important parts of this volume; but the history of the old 
market town is also carefully worked out from original sources, from 
Domesday Survey down to the opening of a Board School. It is a good 
book of its kind, of 300 pages ; but possesses no special feature to commend 
it to those outside the locality. A somewhat unnecessary brief glossary 
precedes the index. This now common fashion of a glossary of supposed 
unusual terms is not a desirable feature of antiquarian publications. If 
a term is really singular or not likely to be found in an average dictionary, 
it is a far better plan to give a brief, concise explanation in a footnote. 
To explain such words as porringer, stallage, frankpledge, villein, obit, 
nones, tally, etc., in a book of this calibre is surely superfluous. If it 
was necessary to do so, the glossary ought to have been extended one 
hundred fold. “Whittle” is said in this glossary to be “a white dress 
or cloak.” It would be more correct to say a shawl of undyed wool; 
the term has the same origin as blanket. 

“Tue VILLAGE CHURCH IN THE OLDEN TimE,” by Harry Git (Notting- 
ham: H. B. Saxton), is a handy little volume giving a well-written account 
of the different parts of an English parish church as designed to suit 
the wants of the Holy Catholic ritual for which it was originally built. 
It is exceedingly tastefully printed, and illustrated with numerous examples, 
chosen chiefly from the Midland counties. So much has been written 
about Gothic architecture and so little about the ritualistic requirements 
which led to the development of the various features of the pre-Reformation 
ecclesiastical buildings in this country that a small text-book on the 
subject was much wanted. The author shows a tendency here and there 
to attribute a symbolic meaning where probably none existed, but with 
this exception we can heartily recommend Mr. Gill’s work to amateurs 
and others who wish to make an intelligent study of our old village 
churches. 

By the way, no reference is made to the much-debated question of 
whether churches in the country should be left unlocked or not. With 
regard to this we heard not long ago of a parson holding liberal views 
who left his church always open, until one day, to his horror and 
amazement, he was informed by the sacristan that a bicyclist had actually 
been caught in the act of praying there, after which abuse of his generosity 
permission to enter the sacred edifice was very properly withdrawn. 
“OxFORD JOURNAL OF MONUMENTAL BrassEs” (Vol. ii., No. 2).—This 
number (December, 1900) is the last issue of the Oxford University Brass 
Rubbing Society. The name of the Society is to be changed to “The 
Oxford University Antiquarian Society, for the Study of Monumental 
Brasses and Kindred Subjects.” The Society is to be congratulated on 
the change, though under the old name they have done good work. This 
number includes two good articles, one on the brasses in St. Michael’s 
Church and Exeter College Chapel, Oxford; and the other, the second 


part of “Monumental Brasses at Eton College.” 
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‘“‘SurREY ARCHOLOGICAL COoLLEcTions,” Vol. xv.—This volume well 
sustains the high reputation of the publications of the Surrey Society. 
Mr. André supplies a list of mural and other paintings in Surrey churches, 
with coloured illustrations of wall paintings formerly in the churches of 
Beddington and Fetcham. There is an excellent scholarly paper on 
“ Blechingley Castle and the De Clares,” by Mr. H. E. Malden, to whose 
capable pen is entrusted the editing of the forthcoming Victoria History 
of the County. Mr. Mill Stephenson, who is facile princeps on the subject 
of brasses, has a paper on “ The Palimpsest Brasses of Surrey.” Mr. Philip 
M. Johnston contributes an interesting and well-illustrated essay on “ Some 
Curiosities and Interesting Features of Surrey Ecclesiology”; it is well 
worth the study of all intelligent ecclesiologists, and will help to explain 
puzzles in other counties. The description of the Church Plate of the 
county is continued by the Rev. T. S. Cooper. This part covers the 
rural deanery of Southwark. There are good illustrations of the remarkable 
fifteenth century silver parcel-gilt plate at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Bermondsey ; 
it is supposed to have originally belonged to the Abbey of Bermondsey. 
In the centre of this beautiful plate is a representation of a lady placing 
a helmet on the head of a kneeling knight. 


“ TRANSACTIONS OF THE GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL Society,” NEw SERIES, 
Vol. iv., Pt. 1.—Amongst the various good papers in this issue, there are 
two of special value:—“The Inscriptions on the Distance-slabs of the 
Vallum or Wall of Antoninus Pius,” by James Macdonald, LL.D.; and 
“Painted Wall Cloths in Sweden,” by Mrs. Frances Murray. The latter 
is of great help in understanding the numerous references to painted cloths 
or stained linen in the later medieval days of England. They were a 
common adornment of English churches, especially in villages, and it is 
rather remarkable that Mrs. Murray makes no reference to their frequent 
occurrence in church inventories. 


“THE Pie.”—Ordinale Sarum sive Directorium Sacerdotum: (Liber, quem 
Pica Sarum vulgo vocitat clerus) auctore clemente Maydeston, sacerdote : 
Transcribed by the late William Cooke, M.A., some time Honorary Canon 
of Chester, and edited from his papers by Chr. Wordsworth, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. Vol. i. (Henry Bradshaw Society, Vol. xx., 
London, 1900.)—The second volume issued by the Henry Bradshaw Society 
for 1900, although lacking in the general interest of the Coronation book, 
is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of old English services. 
It comprises the first part of what was commonly called the Sarum 
Pie, the collection of rules for Divine Service arranged as a perpetual 
kalendar, provision being made for all possible variations in the incidence 
of Sundays and movable feasts with fixed feasts. It was elaborated 
out of already existing rules by Clement Maydeston, a Brigittine monk 
at Hounslow in priest’s orders, rather before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Directorium was first printed by Caxton in 1487, and it 
went through several editions. It represents the latest development of 
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the old Sarum Ordinale as applied to Divine Service (i.e., the Breviary 
services), and, indeed, it came to be actually called the Ordinale in time. 
The Ordinale properly so called was closely related to the Consuetudinary 
or Custom Book. “The Sarum Consuetudinary was mainly occupied 
with the duties of persons and with assigning the various parts of services 
to the right people: while the Ordinal was engaged in prescribing the 
method in which things were to be done.” “It is eighteen years,” 
Mr. Wordsworth tells us, “since Henry Bradshaw expressed to me his 
wish to see an ‘Ordinale Series. It was to contain ‘the various 
developments of the Sarum Ordinale, from the Tractatus of Richard 
Poore, and the Ordinale mentioned therein, if. it can now be found, 
and Maydeston, and the Defensorium and Crede mihi, with something 
introductory to show the real pedigree of the whole thing.’ ae 
In the course of succeeding years, the Society which bears his 
name has brought out the Defensorium and Crede mihi in 1894. 

Last year saw the re-issue in a scholarly form of the 7'ractatus of Richard 
Poore, edited by one of our Council, Mr. Frere, and published by the 
Cambridge University Press under the title of ‘Zhe Use of Sarum, 
Part I., The Sarum Customs, as set forth in the Comsuetudinary and 
Customary.’ Mr. Frere has now in the press a companion volume, 
which will give the text of the old ‘ Ordinale Sarum’ from the manuscripts. 
These volumes will go very far to supply the knowledge which was 
wanting a few years ago.” 

The Pie is arranged in six long tables under each Sunday letter, 
Primum A, Secundum A, and so forth to Sextum A. The first five of 
each letter give the services during the earlier part of the year according 
to the five different arrangements consequent on the five different dates 
on which Easter can fall with that Sunday letter. The sixth gives the 
services for the latter part of the year of that letter during the time 
which is unaffected by Easter. For example: when the date of Easter 
is 18th April, the Sunday letter for that year is C. Turning to the tables 
given under letter C in the Pie, we look for that for the year when 
Easter falls on 18th April, and we find it is Quartum C. Here we have 
the service for every day in that year from 14th January to 1st August, 
and turning to Sextum C we get everything from rst August to 14th 
January in the following year. Sextum C is in like manner used to 
supplement all the other C’s. 

This first volume contains the Pie as far as the end of the letter 
D. It is hoped that the second volume will be issued at the end of 
this year. 

“ Hutt: Museum Pus.icaTions: No, 3—LocaL ANTIQUITIES, &c.; No. 
4—TuHE ANCIENT MODEL oF Boat AND WARRIOR CREW, FROM Roos 
CARRS, NEAR WITHERNSEA.” By THoMaAs SHEPPARD, F.G.S. (A. Brown 
& Sons, Hull)—are illustrated pamphlets sold at the incredibly low price 
of One Penny each. Amongst the local antiquities are two old lamps 


tW. H. Frere, Zhe Ose of Surum, pp. “xii, xiii. 
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which serve to show the progress made in the perfecting of lighting ap- 
pliances during the past century. Both of the lamps are constructed on 
the same principle, with an open reservoir for the oil and a short conical 
tube for holding the wick, the drippings from which were caught by the 
spout below. One of the lamps was used on the coronation day of the 
late Queen Victoria and is therefore of clearly ascertained date. The 
other lamp was used for street lighting in byegone days. It was not 
long ago turned up at the Gas Works amongst scores of others. The 
only similar lamp we remember having seen is in the museum at Stirling, 
N.B. Although this kind of lamp was no doubt common a hundred 
years ago it is highly probable that the specimens at Hull and Stirling 
are now the only ones which survive. 

The model boat with its warrior crew, found at Roos, in Holderness, 

is one of the most interesting and, at the same time, one of the most 
uncanny looking objects we have ever seen in a public museum. The. 
boat is in the form of a serpent or dragon and contains four standing 
figures, quite naked, armed with circular shields and clubs. The whole 
is made of wood, and the eyes of the warriors and the serpent-prow of 
the boat are of white quartz, which gives the figures an extremely 
gruesome aspect. This remarkable relic of Scandinavian Phallic worship 
was first described in Zhe Religuary for 1851 by the Rev. Dr. George 
Dodds. For all the more recent theories with regard to the origin and 
use of the Roos Carr boat we must refer our readers to Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard’s pamphlet. 
A NEw work is in course of preparation on Pre-historic Man and the Stone 
Age; with special reference to the now Counties of Cumberland and West- 
morland, by Mr. W. H. Watson, J.P., F.G.S., F.C.S., of Steelfield Hall, 
Gosforth. Mr. Watson would be pleased to receive any additional 
communications or illustrations bearing on the subject. 





News Items and Comments. 


Our correspondent, Mr. A. G. Langdon, F.S.A., writes to inform us that 
he has accidentally discovered the whereabouts of the granite cross and 
base missing from Fraddon, in the parish of St. Enoder, referred to in 
his account of “The Restoration of the Cross at No-Man’s Land, 
Linlivery,” in our July number. He finds that this monument now 
stands on the west side of the south entrance to St. Enoder churchyard. 
The Rector informed him from whence the cross came and the circum- 
stances accounting for its present position. It appears that some years 
ago a former churchwarden noticed the cross lying uncared for by the 
road side, and, fearing it might get damaged, removed it and its base 
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into the north side of the churchyard for preservation, this being the 
nearest part to the point from where they were brought. Here they lay 
for a considerable time, until 1893, when the Rector had them fixed 
where they now stand. 

The dimensions of the cross are: height, 3 ft. 84 ins.; width of 
head, 1 ft. 8 ins. ; width of shaft, at the bottom, 1 ft. 24 ins., at the neck, 
1 ft. 5 ins. ; average thickness, about 7 ins. It belongs to that class of cross 
known as having projections at the neck, i.e., a bold head on the side 
running from front to back, a type of monument exclusively confined 
to Cornwall, and of which there are about twenty examples. 

On the front and back is a cross. ‘That on the north side is formed 
by four sinkings, leaving a cross in relief with approximately equal limits 
expanded at the ends; on the south side is a cross of similar form, but 
sunk, and having a marked inclination to the left. 


CELTIC BELL FROM CASTLE ISLAND. 


In the article on “Celtic Bells” in a recent number of Zhe Religuary, 
I see the figures 5 and 6 of a bronze bell are wrongly described as from 
“Lough Lene Castle.” There is no such place. My attention was 
directed to the erroneous label in the Dublin Museum a few months ago 
by Sir Montagu Chapman, who knows an old boatman at Lough Lene, 
from whom he heard about the finding of the bell in question, which was 
found at Castle Island, Lough Lene. As I know you would like to have 
The Reliqguary correct, I send this note. 

I have just returned from an interesting tour with the R.S.A.I., having 
Galway as headquarters, among the primitive Pagan and Christian remains 
sO numerous in that region. 

E. Crorron ROTHERAM. 
Belview, Crossakill, Co. Meath, July 10th, 1901. 


DOOR IN MULLION CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


THE small door inserted in the South door of Mullion Church, recently 
illustrated in Zhe Religuary, seems to me to be a dog door. I do not 
know whether there is another instance of the kind, but “dog whippers” 
and “dog tongs” were common before 1796, when the dog tax con- 
siderably reduced the number of dogs in the country. There are several 
entries extant in the Churchwardens’ accounts of different parishes paid 
for dog whips and to the dog whipper, vide Andrews’ “Old Church Life.” 
There are also many examples of dog tongs still to be found. In country 
parishes, where sheep abounded, it must then have been a common 
custom, as it is now, for shepherds to take their dogs with them to 
Church, as I have frequently seen in Wales, and which largely prevails in 
the Highlands of Scotland, even in the present day. Generally peaceable 
and quiet during service, they do not constitute themselves into a 
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nuisance ; but sometimes -it is otherwise, and it becomes necessary to eject 
them. This process was made much easier if this small door was left 
open, and it prevented the too frequent opening of the big door. 
I offer this as a solution of the mystery. 
W. E. T. Morcan. 


Lilanigon Vicarage, Hay, Hereford. 


SCORHILL CIRCLE. 


Tuis fine example of the so-called “sacred” circle is situated on Gidleigh 
Common, Dartmoor. [t lies just three hundred and fifty yards north of 
the junction of the Wallabrook with the North Teign River. It has a 
diameter of about go ft., and when photographed by the writer eleven 
years since had twenty-four stones standing and eight prone. The tallest 
stone, in the centre of the illustration, has a height of 7 ft., and a width 
across the middle of 2 ft. 8 ins. 


Scorhill Stone Circle. 
(From a Photograph by R. Burnand, taken in 1889.) 


This stone circle is the northerly termination of a series of pre-historic 
remains extending to Fernworthy Circle, which stands about two miles 
distant, in a southerly direction. 

Some vandals have recently been splitting some of the fallen stones 
in order to obtain gate-posts. One of the standing stones and two of the 
fallen have disappeared, and two more of the latter remain in situ in a 
mutilated condition. A. Guy Whipham, Esq., the lord of the manor, is 
taking steps to protect this interesting monument, and it is to be hoped 


that his efforts will prove successful. 
ROBERT BuRNAND, F.S.A. 





